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'  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
lling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankindr-^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,^  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
h  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

On  Monday  last  Mr  Stansfeld  introduced  three  Bills,, 
dealing  with  what  he  rightly  described  as  the  smallest 
branch  of  a  great  subject.”  How  great  and  important 
that  subject  is,  we  are  afraid  very  few  people  in  these 
islands  have  any  notion.  The  importance  of  a 
thoroughly  good  system  of  local  self-government,  based 
on  philosophical  democratic  principles,  and  consistently, 
developed  between  its  two  poles,  the  State  and  the 
individual  citizen,  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  England, 
is  not  the  only  country  in  which  this  great  problem  is 
pressing  for  solution.  In  every  direction  we  find  the 
same  question,  in  various  disguises,  occupying  the 
attention  and  energies  of  our  neighbours.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  problem  has  received  the  name  of  Home  Rule, 
it  must  be  evident  to  the  blindest  partisans  of  centraliza^ 
tion  that  social  forces  are  gathering, which  must  sooner  or 
later  bear  down  opposition.  In  Fmnce,  the  passion  for 
local  liberty  might  lately  have  been  read  by  the  blazing 
buildings  of  Paris ;  while  the  election  of  M.  Barodet  is 
at  once  a  dignified  and  efiectivo  protest  against  the 
deprivation  of  municipal  freedom,  and  a  signal  proof  of 
how  little  the  butchery  of  Satory  has  done  to  stamp  out 
the  demand  for  that  freedom.  In  Spain,  where  the 
question  is  debated  under  the  title  of  Federalism  versus 
Unitarianism,  the  fear  of  doing  what  is  right  in  this 
direction,  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out 
in  a  society  so  little  cohesive,  are  the  great  dangers  of 
the  Republic.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  question 
has  by  no  means  received  final  solution,  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  which  has  eaten  its  way  into  their  system  of  locaL 
taxation  may  almost  pair  off  against  the  more  genteel 
method  of  plunder  which  has  obtained  in  more  aris¬ 
tocratic  communities. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  thus  tracing  the  connection- 
between  the  local  government  question  in  our  own 
country  and  the  great  decentralization  movement  which 
is  agitating  Europe,  we  are  doing  much  to  disturb  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  certain'*very  nervous  politicians. 
The  shudder  with  which  some  pious  folks  received  Mr 
Darwin’s  proof  of  their  relationship  to  the  quadrumana 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  horror  which  we  may  expect 
to  seize  on  Sir  Massey  Lopes  and  the  highly  respectable- 
country  gentlemen  who  have  followed  his  lead  when 
they  find  out  that  the  issue  they  have  unintentionally 
raised  is  first-cousin  to  the  hated  Commune.  If  public 
interest  be  only  sufficiently  roused  to  overcome  the- 
obstacle  interposed  by  the  medieval  jargon  and  techni¬ 
calities  in  which  the  question  is  enveloped,  even  Quarter 
Sessions  may  not  be  held  too  sacred  for  criticism. 
There  is  not  a  single  boast  of  modem  Englishmen 
which  is  not  stultified  by  our  local  institutions.  The 
householders  of  Great  Britain  make  the  laws ;  but  what 
matters  it  when  the  carrying  out  of  those  laws  is,  in  a 
very  large  number  of  instances,  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  landed  gentry,  who  are  alternately  prose¬ 
cutors  and  judges  ?  We  have  no  passports,  liko 
the  benighted  foreigner,  but  our  poorer  classes  have- 
been  subjected  to  Laws  of  Settlement,  which  virtually 
tethered  them  to  a  particular  spot.  No  lords  of  the  soil 
nn.n  nu  fn  IflLnnr  fnr  their  nrofit  :  but  WC  pav  ratCS 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL, 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

To-day  we  shall  say  little  about  the  painful  intelligence 
that  comes  to  us  from  Avignon.  The  announcement 
that  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  is  dead  will  be  like  news  of 
the  loss  of  a  dear  and  cherished  friend  to  thousands  who 
perhaps  have  never  even  seen  him,  and  knew  him  only 
by  his  writings  and  by  that  subtle  influence  which  a 
great  man  exercises  upon  persons  who  appear  to  be  quite 
outside  the  circle  of  his  life.  But  to  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  personal  acquaintance  with  him  the  loss  is 
very  much  heavier  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  him 
just  yet  in  words  that  will  not  sound  either  like  hollow 
compliment  or  liko  fulsome  panegyric.  Mr  Mill  had 
done  work  enough  for  half-a-dozen  lives,  and  he  had 
probably  some  time  ago  decided  that  the  time  for  such 
original  study  as  appeared  in  his  treatises  on  logic  and 
political  economy,  and  in  the  very  brilliant  essays  that 
he  formerly  contributed  to  the  Westminster  and  other 
reviews,  was  past,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  that  sort  of 
rest  which  was  alone  possible  to  him  in  watching  the 
development  of  the  principles  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
and  in  aiding  by  good  words  and  good  actions  all  the 
movements  that  he  considered  to  be  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  But,  even  if  that  was  to  be  his 
chief  remaining  occupation,  it  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to 
be  pursued  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  Mr  Mill 
was  still  comparatively  young,  and  younger  in 
mind  than  in  body.  Those  who  saw  him  in  London 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  who  saw  how  keen  was 
his  observation,  how  fresh  his  memory,  how  bril¬ 
liant  his  speech  in  all  intercourse  with  his  friends — 
those  who  heard  him  on  that  now  more  than  ever 
memorable  occasion,  when  ho  appeared  for  the  last  time 
before  a  public  audience,  and  at  Exeter  Hall  clearly  and 
boldly  enunciated  his  views  on  the  land  question — could 
have  had  no  reason  at  all  for  anticipating  the  sudden 
and  cruel  mischance  by  which  his  hand  has  been  stayed, 
and  his  voice  has  been  silenced  for  ever. 

So  we  are  tempted  to  think  now,  while  the  news  of 
his  death  is  still  so  fresh.  It  is  hard  at  such  a  moment 
£W  this  to  remember  that  the  really  living  elements  in 
lives  liko  his  never  die.  Of  Mr  Mill  it  may  with  special 
truth  be  said,  and  will  be  said  by  succeeding  generations, 
tlmt  he,  being  dead,  yet  speak eth.  The  eloquent  speech 
with  which  he  propounded,  more  forcibly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  than  any  of  his  pioneers  in  the  new 
Reformation  the  true  science  of  morals,  including  in 
that  term  eveiy  section  of  social  and  political  thought 
and  action,  can  never  grow  old:  if  in  some  future 
happy  time  the  principles  that  he  laid  down  should 
come  to  be  so  fully  recognised  that  there  will  be  no 
more  need  of  their  enforcement,  that  will  only  cause  his 
name  to  be  more  venerated,  and  the  very  words  of  his 
gospel  to  be  more  closely  cherished.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  yet  before  it  can  be  expected  that  the  full  worth  of 
his  teaching  will  be  recognised ;  but  it  is  already  in 
part  discovered  by  many,  and  we  shall  hope  next 
Week  to  sav  somethin cr  on  this  which  will  not  bo  im-  I 
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for  tlio  permanent  improvement  of  their  property,  and 
wo  work  in  order  to  contribute  that  portion  of  the 
burthen  of  local  taxation  which  ehould  equitably  be 
assessed  on  their  mansions  and  woodlands.  The  coster¬ 
monger,  who  lives  in  one  room,  in  a  Seven  Dials  court, 
pays  a  heavier  rent — the  rates  forming  part  of  it— in 
order  that  the  palaces  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  may  escape  with  a  merely 
nominal  contribution. 

Englishmen  have  borne  this  injustice  so  tamely  that 
the  territorial  party  has  been  emboldened  into  fresh 
aggression.  They  have  denounced  the  rating  of  real 
property  only  for  local  purposes  as  unjust,  and  ask  that 
other  kinds  of  property  snail  share  the  burthen.  In 
other  words,  they  demand  that  the  burthen  shall  be 
taken  off  of  land  to  bo  placed  on  labour  and  capital. 
Now,  not  only  ought  that  not  to  be  done,  but  the 
burthen  complained  of  is  not  really  a  burthen  at  all. 
What  the  landowners  complain  that  the  State  is  taking 
from  them  never  was  theirs.  Since  the  so-called  burthen 
was  first  imposed,  the  lands  have  been  bought,  and  sold, 
and  inherited,  subject  to  that  deduction  ;  and  a  remission 
of  it  would  amount  to  a  present  equal  to  its  capitalized 
value  given  to  the  richest  class  in  the  country. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  notwithstanding  Mr 
Gladstone’s  bold  tone,  the  Government  does  not  intend 
a  partial  surrender  to  the  landed  interest.  Mr  Stansfeld’s 
speech  on  Monday  last  was  not  reassuring.  He  intro¬ 
duced  three  Bills.  The  first  Bill  repeals  “certain  exemp¬ 
tions  from  rateability,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of  rate¬ 
able  property  throughout  the  country.”  The  second  is 
intended  to  equalize  assessment  and  valuation.  The 
third  embodies  a  scheme  for  the  simplification  of  collec¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  a  consolidated  rate.  Now  the  second 
and  third  of  these  Bills  are  comparatively  unimportant ; 
but  the  first,  as  explained  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
GovemmentBoard,  amounts  to  a  virtual  capitulation  to  Sir 
Massey  Lopes.  The  area  of  rateable  property  throughout 
the  country  is  to  bo  enlarged,  so  as  to  relieve  those  who 
at  present  pay  rates.  But,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  spend 
any  less,  somebody  must  pay ;  and  what  «ve  have  really 
to  consider  is,  whether  the  proposed  redistribution  of 
the  load  is  advantageous  to  the  community.  To  talk 
of  relief  is  preposterous.  There  will  not  be  one  farthing 
of  relief,  except  that  afforded  to  the  landowners  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Government  property  is  to  be  rated,  and  Government  is 
to  pay  rates.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  a 
contribution  shall  bo  made  out  of  the  imperial  taxes 
towards  the  local  expenditure  of  the  places  in  which 
Government  property  is  situated.  This  contribution  will, 
of  course,  be  paid  out  of  the  tea  or  sugar  duty,  or  the 
income-tax,  or  such  other  tax  as  would  have  been  re¬ 
pealed  but  for  the  incurring  of  this  expense.  Now, 
who  will  benefit  by  it  ?  The  rates  on  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Government  property  are  now  at  a 
certain  amount,  and  rents  are  calculated  with  reference 
to  them.  The  higher  the  rates  the  lower  the  rents, 
and  vice  versa.  It  follows  then  that  what  the  occupier 
saves  in  rates  he  will  have  to  pay  in  extra  rent,  as  soon  as 
competition  has  had  time  to  act ;  and  his  gain  will  be 
restricted  to  the  interval.  The  only  permanent  crainer 


THE  NOLO  JUDICAKE  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

An  amusing  little  piece  of  high  comedy  was  enacted 
last  Monday  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  debate 
on  the  Judicature  Bill.  On  the  question  being  put  that 
the  Bill  do  now  pass,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  rose  to 
move  that  the  words  “  except  appeals  from  any  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  court  and  petitions  relating  thereto  ”  be  omitted  from 
Clause  21.  Harmless  as  the  suggested  omission  may 
appear  to  those  who  have  no  copy  of  the  Bill  before  them, 
it  amounted  in  reality  to  no  less  than  an  insidious  pro¬ 
posal  to  withdraw  the  bishops  altogether  from  any  juris¬ 
diction  over  ecclesiastical  appeals.  The  omission  of  the 
words  quoted  would  have  the  effect  of  referring  all  such 
appeals  to  the  new  Appellate  Court  created  by  the  Bill 
for  the  hearing  of  civil  causes,  and  in  that  court  it  is 
/hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Episcopate  is  not  repre¬ 
sented.  A  tribunal  composed  exclusively  of  laymen 
would  in  future  adjudicate  on  questions  of  heresy  and 
declare  authoritatively  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  even  on  the  most  vital  points  of  her  faith.  Aud 
this  proposal  was  brought  forward  by  the  highest  of 
High  Churchmen,  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  all  the  rights  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  of  the  Establishment !  But  the  marvel 
is  yet  only  half  told.  Not  only  was  the  proposal  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Salisbury,  but  it  was  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  !  The  prelate  whose  name  is 
beyond  all  others  perhaps  most  permanently  associated 
with  extreme  sacerdotal  pretensions  lent  his  voice  te  a 
scheme  for  handing  over  the  Anglican  clergy  to  an 
unmixedly  lay  tribunal !  So  far  however  the  proceedings 
of  Monday  night  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  “  sensa¬ 
tion  ”  piece  than  of  the  petite  coniedie  to  which  we  have 
compared  them.  It  was  in  the  reasons  given  by  the 
peer  and  the  prelate  for  the  course  which  they  were 
pursuing  that  the-  element  of  comedy  made  its  appeaiv 
ance.  With  a  gravity  which  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  his  histrionic  powers.  Lord  Salisbury  communicated  to 
the  House  his  important  discovery  that  “  bishops  were 
unlearned  men.”  “They  weie  not  learned  in  the  law,  and 
yet  as  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  they  were  called  upon  to  decide  legal  questions.” 
What  an  anomaly  was  there  here,  an  anomaly  none  the 
less  monstrous  that  it  has  apparently  escaped  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  High  Church  party  for  so  many  years. 
Again,  bishops  were  persons  who  were  generally  pledged 
to  particular  views  on  the  very  questions  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  after  long  contemplation  of  this 
circumstance.  Lord  Salisbury  has  at  last  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  favourable  to  their  impartiality 
as  judges.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  follow'ed  in  a 
somewhat  less  outspoken  strain,  but  with  the  same  ad¬ 
mirable  assumption  of  candid  conviction.  “  He  did  not 
think  that  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  w-as  so  likely  to  be  a  right  decision,  when 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  were  judges,  as  it 
would  be  if  they  w-ere  not  judges,”  and  this,  “for  more 
reasons  than  he  w’ould  trouble  their  lordships  with  at 
that  late  hour.”  The  presence  of  bishops  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Ecclesiastical  Tribunal  “agitated  and  irritated  the 
clerical  mind,”  which  w-ould  otherwise  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  “Ho 
w’as  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  episcopal  element 
from  the  tribunal  w-ould  cause  its  decisions  to  be  received 
more  impartially  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church.” 

What,  let  us  ask,  was  the  object  of  this  little  pioct^  ^ 
drawing-room  drama,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  could  have 
been  nothing  else  ?  It  is  too  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  a  new'  light  has  really  broken  upon  Lord  Salisbiuy 
and  Dr  Wilberforce  on  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  arguments  w'hich  they  put 
before  the  House  in  all  the  innocence  of  new-born  con¬ 
victions  have  now'for  the  first  time  suggested  themselves 
to  their  minds.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  contemplate 
with  seriousness  the  spectacle  of  Lord  Salisbuiy  re¬ 
marking,  “By  the  bye,  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  exclaiining,  “  Happy  thought ! 
Let  us  not  allow  one  of  the  parties  to  a  controversy  to 
he  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.**  A  belief  in  the  hona 
jides  of  two  such  utterances  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
sceptical  age.  We  are  forced  to  regard  the  speeches  of 
the  Marquis  and  the  Bishop  as  two  little  bits  of  clever 
acting,  and  to  ask  again  what  was  the  object  of  the 
display.  We  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  one 
incautious  sentence  in  the  Bishop*s  speech, — ^the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  forget 
his  part,  and  to  allow  the  crook  of  the  pastoral  staff  to 
protrude  from  under  the  robes  of  humility,  in  which 
he  had  so  elaborately  draped  himself.  “  After  all,**  said 
he,  “the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  not,  and  were  never  intended  to  be,  doctrinal 
declarations  for  the  Church  of  England  **  [hear,  hear]. 
The  cheers,  no  doubt,  came  from  some  attentive  High 
Churchman,  hitherto  somewhat  puzzled  and  uneasy  at  ' 
the  line  his  Bishop  was  taking,  but  now  reassured  by  the 
discovery  of  his  real  drift.  The  decisions  of  the  Privy 
'  Council  were,  the  Bishop  continued,  “  strictly  civil 
decisions  on  appeal  by  persons  who  felt  themselves 
injured  by  the  decisions  of  inferior  tribunals.**  Here, 
doubtless,  is  the  explanation  of  the  Bi8hop*s  Nolo  Judicare. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  profound  humility 
which  seemed  to  dictate  his  abnegation  of  judicial  func¬ 
tions — a  humilily  about  as  genuine  as  that  which  inspired 
ihe  Serous  servorum  Dei  in  the  mouth  of  a  mediaeval  Pope. 
It  is  not  that  he  thinks  Bishops  unfit' for  a  place  on  the 
Judicial  Committee,  but  that  he  thinks  the  Judicial 
Committee  an  unfit  place  for  Bishop>s.  He  professes 
incapacity,  wishing  really  to  escape  responsibility.  He 
makes  a  profound  obeisance  at  the  door  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  none  the  less  he  means  to  shake  its  dust 
off  his  feet.  Let  us,  he  thinks,  free  the  Bishops  from  all 
ooraplicity  with  these  judgments  of  a  lay  court,  and 
then  the  Church  will  be  able  to  ignore  them  with  a  more 
•quiet  mind.  “  They  are  not  and  never  were  intended  to 
be  doctrinal  declarations  for  the  Church  of  England,*’ 
and  when  the  Bishops  cease  to  have  a  hand  in  their 
composition  and  a  voice  in  their  delivery,  they  will 
appear  in  their  true  light  as  “  strictly  civil  decisions  on 
appeals  by  persons  who  feel  themselves  injured  by  the 
decisions  of  inferior  tribunals.**  Thus,  then,  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church  will  be  secured.  The  State 
may  go  on  amusing  itself,  from  time  to  time,  by  delivering 
■  decisions  on  what  it  imagines  to  be  points  of  doctrine, 
and  to  these  decisions  we  will  remove  our  shovel-hats 
with  the  greatest  appearance  of  respect,  but  at  the  same 
iime  reserving  to  the  Church  the  right  of  making  such 
other  “doctrinal  declarations,**  adverse  or  otherwise,  to 
the  utterances  of  the  State  tribunal,  as  to  her  may  seem 
good. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  course  of  action  will 
-commend  itself  to  the  High  Church  party,  as  indeed 
would  any  course  which  was  the  least  loyal  to  the  State 
to  which  they  owe  their  official  position  and  emoluments. 
But  how  will  it  appear  to  that  large  and  increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  beginning  seriously  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  retaining  an  Established  Church  ? 
What  will  they  think  of  Dr  Wilberforce’s  distinction 
between  “  doctrinal  declarations  ’*  which  the  Church 
only  has  power  to  make  and  the  “strictly  civil  decisions  ” 
which  alone  it  is  the  province  of  the  State  to  pronounce, 
but  which,  we  may  add,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  turn 
upon  a  question  of  doctrine  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  two 
things  thus  contrasted  by  the  Bishop  are  not  in  any  sense 
mutually  exclusive?  If  A  feels  “aggrieved”  by  the 
fact  of  an  inferior  ecclesiastical  tribunal  having  decided 
that  B  may  teach — say  the  salvation  of  unbaptized  infants, 
and  if  the  Privy  Council  confirm  the  decision  on  appeal 
and  hold  that  B  may  teach  this  questionable  dogma, 
what  is  this  “  strictly  civil  decision  ”  but  a  declaration 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  When  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  says  that  it  is  not  a  “  doctrinal  declaration 
for  the  Church  **  he  can  only  mean  that  the  Church 
jdll  refuse  to  recognise  it  as  such,  which  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  and  which  brings  us  back  to  our  former 
query — How  does  this  new  move  of  the  High  Church 
party  affect  the  question  of  disestablishment  ?  That 


move  can  have  but  one  of  two  meanings.  It  must  mean 
either  revolt  or  suicide.  Either  it  is  an  attempt  to  free 
themselves  altogether  from  the  authority  of  the  State  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  or  it  is  a  deliberate  throwing  away 
of  their  only  chance  of  influencing  the  decisions  of  the 
State  in  favour  of  their  particular  views.  It  is  doing, 
we  think,  no  injustice  to  the  disposition  of  the  Hi^ 
Church  party,  as  gathered  from  their  antecedents,  to 
assume  that  their  move  is  of  the  former  character,  and 
that  it  is  revolt,  and  not  suicide,  which  they  are  medi¬ 
tating.  So  that  the  question  which  the  advocates  of 
disestablishment  will  have  to  ask  the  State  is  this — How 
much  longer  do  you  intend  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  of  which  one  whole  division  is  in  a  state  of  open 
insubordination  ?  Its  soldiers  continue  indeed  to  draw 
their  pay  with  scrupulous  regularity,  and  are  not  averse 
to  promotion ;  their  only  objection  is  to  obeying  orders. 

I  Ho  you  intend  to  continue  to  them  their  pay  and  pro¬ 
motion  on  these  terms  much  longer  ?  or  is  it  not  about 
time  now  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  disband¬ 
ment  ? 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  any  fresh  move,  by  what¬ 
soever  party  in  the  Church  it  be  made,  only  serves  to  show 
more  clearly  the  weakness  of  the  position.  The  Church  of 
England,  in  fact,  is  like  a  dilapidated  old  house,  in  no  part 
of  which  can  its  inmates  move  about  without  making  it 
totter  from  top  to  bottom.  Whether  it  be  the  High 
Church  party  walking  in  procession  round  their  prettily- 
decorated  rooms  on  the  top  story,  or  the  Broad  Church 
lodger  flinging  open  the  window  of  his  somewhat 
slenderly  furnished  apartment  on  the  first-floor,  or 
merely  the  Low  Church  occupants  singing  psalms  on  the 
basement,  the  effect  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  The  crazy 
old  edifice  rocks  fromfoundation  to  coping-stone.  The  lafit 
step  of  the  High  Church  party  furnishes,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  powerful  argument  for  disestablishment,  but  then  so 
also  does  the  very  state  of  things  against  which  that 
step  is  intended  as  a  protest.  The  policy  of  the  Broad 
Church  party  is  more  loyal  and  straightforward  than 
that  of  the  High  Church,  but  their  position  is  equally 
desperate.  The  principles  for  which  they  contend  are 
more  to  be  approved  than  those  of  the  rival  Church 
party, ,  but  they  are  equally  if  not  more  fatal  to  the 
logical  existence  of  a  Church  Establishment.  Omitting 
all  other  arguments  against  such  an  Establishment,  we 
will  use,  then,  one  alone — that  every  Church  which 
pretends  to  exclusive  State  privileges  is  bound  to  fulfil 
two  conditions ;  it  must  have  at  least  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  of  definiteness  in  its  creed,  and  it  must  secure  the 
obedience  of  those  within  its  own  bounds :  and  any 
Church  which  fails  to  fulfil  either  of  these  conditions 
stands  condemned.  On  the  first  horn  of  this  dilemma 
the  Broad  Church  party,  and  on  the  second  the  High 
Church  party,  is  impaled.  The  latter  are,  we  know,  in 
open  revolt.  As  to  the  former,  the  decisions  of  the  State 
Court  have  long  since  reduced  the  doctrines  of  the  State 
Church  far  below  any  such  minimum  of  definiteness  as 
the  country  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accept.  It 
can  hardly  be  asked  to  acquiesce  much  longer  in  the 
possession  of  exclusive  privileges  by  a  religious  body 
which  may  include  all  shades. of  belief  or  unbelief,  from 
virtual  Romanism  to  virtual  Unitarianism.  The  favourite 
argument  about  “  comprehensiveness,”  is  in]  reality 
the  most  suicidal  that  could  be  employed.  A  “  compre¬ 
hensive  ”  Church  has  no  right  to  exclusive  privileges ; 
a  religious  sect  which  doctrinally  includes  many  other 
sects,  nominally  outside  its  pale,  can  have  no  claim  to 
any  State  favour  not  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  With  the 
most  excellent  intentions  the  Broad  Churchman  is 
working  as  effectually  for  disestablishment  as  the  most 
rebellious  of  Ritualists.  The  State  is  applying  a  large 
sum  of  national  money  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fold  of 
spiritual  sheep,  on  the  implied  condition  thSt  the  flock 
shall  be  kept  together,  and  the  breed  shall  be  kept  pure. 
The  sheep  at  j)resent  in  the  fold  must  be  kept  in,  and  all 
others  must  be  kept  out.  Neither  of  these  conditions 
can  be  said  to  bo  in  ecclesiastical  language,  “  afore  or 
after  other,”  neither  is  more  or  less  essential  than  the 
other.  Both  are  of  co-ordinate  necessity,  together  and 
co-equal,  and  both  alike  are  unfulfilled ;  for,  while  the 
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THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL  AGAIN. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attach  very  much  importance 
to  the  bare  fact  that  the  pet  project  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Alliance  has  been  defeated  this  year  by  a  sweeping 
majority,  rather  fewer  members  voting  for  it  and  many 
more  against  it  than  last  year.  There  are  minorities  which 
are  but  incipient  majorities  :  and  many  a  measure,  in  its 
passage  from  being  the  mere  crotchet  of  a  few  to  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  legislature,  has  to  encounter  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  much  worse  than  that  which  befel  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Bill  on  Wednesday  last.  But  there  are  many 
reasons  why  those  who  have  hitherto  been  partisans  of 
that  Bill  should  ask  themselves  whether  their  splendid 
organization  and  vast  resources  are  not  being  used  in  a 
direction  that  is  likely  to  be  very  unprolific  of  good, 
whereas,  if  they  were  turned  in  another  direction,  tl^fiy^ 
might  accomplish  results  which  would  be  a  blessing  to 
the  whole  community,  excepting  only  those  who  are 
directly  interested  in  the  consumption  of  strong  drink. 

If  only  the  temperance  party  would  be  temperate,  if 
only  they  could  be  brought  to  see  that  intoxication  is 
not  less  dangerous  when  produced  by  a  fixed  idea  than 
when  brought  about  by  coarser  means,  what  might  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  interests  of  sobriety  ?  Their 
success  attained  by  purely  moral  means  has  been  won¬ 
derful  ;  and,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
Permissive  Bill  agitation,  we  are  convinced  that  they 
might  achieve  far  more  than  could  ever  be  hoped  for  from 
legislation.  What  have  they  to  expect  from  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Lawson’s  Bill  ?  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
entirely  inoperative  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  the 
disease  it  is  intended  to  cure  is  most  rampant.  Unless 
two- thirds  of  the  ratepayers  were,  not  merely  teetotalers, 
but  so  fanatically  teetotalers  that  they  desired  to  enforce 
their  views  on  their  neighbours  nolens  volenSy  it  would 
not  be  put  in  force.  But  if  the  means  at  present  at 
the  disposal  of  total  abstainers  are  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  convert  two-thirds,  why  not  go  on  and  convert 
the  remaining  third  ?  Why  should  the  engine  that 
has  proved  itself  so  powe^Tul  be  discarded,  when  the 
battle  is  more  than  half  won,  in  favour  of  a  device 
which  has  been  proved  inefiectual  elsewhere,  and  the 
very  threat  to  use  which  is  doing  more  than  anything 
else  to  bring  the  temperance  cause  into  disrepute  ? 

Many  persons  who  are  teetotalers  by  conviction  and 
practice,  and  would  willingly  take  much  trouble  to 
induce  others  to  abstain  from  drink  that  is  productive 
of  great  evils,  altogether  repudiate  the  notion  of  asking 
to  be  invested  with  a  dietary  despotism,  or  of  entrust¬ 
ing  others  with  such  power.  If  a  local  majority 
is  to  be  allowed  to  say  what  their  neighbours  may 
drink,  there  is  no  stopping  short  till  the  whole  of 
the  self-regarding  actions  of  the  minority  are  left 
to  the  decision  of  their  fellows.  The  principle  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  involves  the  entire  negation  of  indivi¬ 
dual  liberty.  It  leaves  the  decision  of  a  question  than 
which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  one  more  exclusively 
self-regarding  to  one  of  the  most  capricious  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  of  tribunals.  If  a  man’s  food  is  to  be  chosen 
for  him  by  his  neighbours  in  his  own  interest,  why  leave 
more  important  matters  for  him  to  decide  ?  Drunken¬ 
ness  is  without  doubt  a  great  evil ;  but  we  should  like 
to  know  whether  Archbishop  Manning — one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  the  Alliance — does  not  consider  heresy  a  still 
greater  one,  and  whether  he  does  not  hold  it  to  be  at  least 
as  important  and  legitimate  to  put  down  the  latter  as 
to  repress  the  former  ? 

The  ideal  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  altogether  a  false  one.  It  desires  to 
make  people  total  abstainers  by  shutting  up  the 
public-houses ;  but  the  only  total  abstainers  really 
worth  the  having  are  those  who  can  walk  by  the  public- 
houses.  The  EchOj  whose  title  on  this  occasion  seems  to 
have  special  reference  to  Sir  -Wilfrid  Lawson’s  speech, 
tells  us  that  the  working  man  “  knows  his  own  weak¬ 
ness,  and  he  would  fain  be  kept  out  of  the  path  of  temp¬ 
tation  he  loves  beer — often  only  too  well — when  it 
wmes  in  his  way ;  but  when  it  is  not  at  hand  he  would 
.  be  first  to  pray  that  it  might  not  be  brought  within  his 


reach.”  We  believe  this  is  a  gross  libel  o:i  the  working 
classes.  They  are  not  such  babies  as  this  represents 
them  to  be.  But  even  if  they  were  so,  wo  cannot 
allow  that  the  community  at  large  should  bo  preventtd 
from  buying  a  certain  article  because  its  exposure  for 
sale  tempts  working  men  to  buy  it  when  they  would  be 
better  without  it.  For  people  who  wish  to  be  made 
good  by  being  kept  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  the 
cloister  is  the  proper  place.  Those  who  take  part  in 
social  life  must  learn  to  resist  temptation;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  the  otily  way  in  which  their  characters  can  lie 
strengthened.  The  Alliance  notion — in  reality  the* 
Roman  Catholic  one — of  Dutch  gardening  the  human 
character,  cutting  it  into  certain  preconceived  types,, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  grow  and  develop  itself  in 
every  way  not  inconsistent  with  similar  development  in 
others,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  progress  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind  ;  and,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  end  which  Sir  Wifrid  Lawson  wishes  for  is  to  be- 
attained  by  the  means  he  advocates,  wo  should  consider- 
that  the  medicine  is  far  worse  than  the  disease — that  in< 
purchasing  an  enforced  sobriety  at  the  expence  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  we  were  giving  up  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  requisite  of  human  progress  in  order  to  obtain 
a  mere  phantom  virtue. 

J.  H.  L. 


FRENCH  POLITICS. 

The  French  elections  of  to-morrow  promise  to  be  quite 
as  radical  as  those  of  last  Sunday  week.  The  five- 
candidates  brought  forward  by  the  Republican  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  who  are  almost  certain  to  pass — Dr.  Rigand,- 
for  the  Department  of  the  Charente  Inferieure,  M. 
Lesguillon,  for  the  Department  of  Loir  et  Cher,  MM. 
Baur  and  Guyot,  for  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  and 
Georges  Perin,  for  the  Department  of  the  Haute 
Vienne — are  as  thorough-going  democrats  and  as  ex¬ 
treme  Radicals  as  MM.  Barodet,  Lockroy,  and  Turigny. 
Every  one  of  these  elections,  both  those  of  Sunday  week 
and  those  of  to-morrow,  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Freed  from  the  local  incidents  which  in  one  or  tw’O  cases 
harY^  produced  them,  they  have  all  the  same  signification.. 
The  choice  of  M.  Barodet — a  man  totally  unknown  in 
Paris,  and  who  from  first  to  last  never  appeared  among 
the  electors,  who  was  brought  forward  by  no  one  in 
particular,  but  was  simultaneously  proposed  in  half-a- 
dozen  committees — was  a  protest  of  the  citizens  of  Paris 
in  favour  of  the  municipal  integrity  of  Lyons  ;  and  the* 
candidature  of  M.  Baur,  a  former  member  of  the  Paris  • 
Commune,  and  still  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  is  no  doubt  a  return,  on  the  part 
of  the  Lyonnese,  to  their  brethren  of  the  capital ;  while 
the  candidature  of  M.  Lesguillon  is  a  reply  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Department  of  Loir  et  Cher  to  M. 
Dufaure,  who  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  Pro- 
cureur  of  the  Republic.  But  apart  from  these 
minor  considerations,  the  broad  meaning  of  these 
elections  is,  that  the  country  demands  the  speedy  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Assembly  of  Versailles,  and  the  adoption* 
of  the  Republic  as  the  definite  form  of  Government. 
Theyindicate,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  the  Republicans 
of  France  have  no  confidence  in  the  Monarchical  Assembly 
of  February  8th  to  frame  organic  laws  for  their  country ; 
that  the  mere  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  if  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  dreaming  of  such  a  thing,  on  its  return,  as  is 
intimated,  will  not  satisfy  them;  that  they  intend  tO' 
have  a  Republican  Republic.  M.  Thiers  asserts  that  the- 
Republic  exists,  that  it  is  the  legal  Government  of  the* 
country,  and  they  are  determined  that  it  shall  cease  to- 
be  a  shaim.  The  wish  of  the  country  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  the 
territory,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  really  Republican 
Government,  is  attested  more  and  more  clearly  eveiy  day. 
The  elections  of  May  11th  will  speak  even  more  plainly 
than  those  of  April  27th. 

The  programme  of  the  Radical  candidates  of  Sunday 
week  included  several  points :  amnesty  of  the  political 
offenders  of  March ;  no  second  Chamber,  <fcc.  The 
gramme  of  the  central  electoral  committee  of  the  Repub* 
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restored  pure  and  simple.  It  is  very  sure,  however 
that  with  M.  Thiers’s  love  of  a  see-saw  policy,  he  will  not 
follow  M.  Emile  de  Girardin’s  advice,  and  present  himself 
before  the  Assembly  on  the  19th  inst.  with  a  homogeneous 
Republican  Cabinet.  Still,  if  M.  Gambetta’s  negotiation 
with  the  moderate  Left  succeeds,  if  the  programme  he 
lays  before  them  is  accepted,  viz.  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  end  of  October,  the  admission  of  two 
members  of  the  moderate  Left  into  the  Ministry,  with 
portfolios  of  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Interior,  and 
the  substitution  of  moderate  republicans  for  the  several 
high  functionaries  of  state  now  holding  office,  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  country  will  be  far  better.  And  this  is  no 
unreasonable  demand.  The  present  leaders  of  French 
Radicals  are  able  men,  and  so  far  from  being  dangerous 
they  have  displayed  extreme  patience  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  debates  at  Versailles.  M  D 


COLLEGE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

A  memorial  in  favour  of  University  Reform  has  been 
forwarded  to  Mr  Gladstone  from  Cambridge  by  the 
resident  and  eminent  Cambridge  tutors,  and  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  replied  to  it  favourably.  Mr  Auberon  Her¬ 
bert’s  Bill  —  unsuccessful  as  it  was— ^is  yet  a  straw 
showing  which  way  the  wind  blows.  And  it  is,  indeed, 
certain  that  before  very  long  a  fresh  University  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  issued.  Now,  needful  as  University 
Reform  is,  yet  it  is  as  well  that  w’hen  the  work  is  once 
taken  in  hand  it  should  be  done  effectually,  and  there  is 
at  present  some  chance,  unless  matters  are  stringently 
looked  into,  that  the  next  instalment  of  University  Re¬ 
form  to  which  we  are  treated  may  prove,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  to  bo  simply  a  gi^ntic  job.  The  cardo 
ret'um  of  any  scheme  of  University  Reform  is  the  redis¬ 
tribution  of  college  funds.  These  funds  are  at  present 
sunk  in  supporting  a  vast  number  of  fellows,  some 
resident  others  non-resident,  but  all  alike  sinecurists. 
It  is  true  that  pro  tanto  a  fellowship  is  a  reward  for 
labour  done.  A  young  man  is  elected  to  a  fellow¬ 
ship  by  a  very  severe  competitive  examination, 
and  the  fact  of  his  election  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
that  he  has  in  his  time  done  something.  But 
none  the  less  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  mere 
throwing  open  of  college  fellowships  to  competition  has 
not  been  enough.  The  result  has  merely  been  to  turn 
loose  upon  the  world  a  vast  number  of  very  amiable, 
upright,  and  intelligent  young  men,  each  in  possession 
of  a  sinecure  annuity  of  some  300?.  a-year,  terminable 
upon  death  or  marriage.  There  are  Fellows  of  Colleges 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  Church,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
upon  the  Press  ;  in  short,  the  difficulty  is  to  say  where 
Fellows  of  Colleges  are  not,  and  what  they  are  not  doing. 
All  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  money  which  is  thus  ab¬ 
sorbed  could  be  better  spent.  It  is  not  enough  to  throw 
those  rich  prizes  open  to  competition.  We  must  also 
get,  for  money,  money’s  worth.  Oxford  spends,  upon  a 
rougli  computation,  some  900,0(K)Z.  in  fellowships ; 
Cambridge  about  as  much  more ;  and  it  is  univei^ly 
admitted  that  the  result  of  this  large  outlay  is  nltf  and 
that  it  is  high  time  to  so  expend  this  1,800,000?.  as  to 
make  it  bear  some  tangible  fruit. 

Now,  a  young  man  who  gets  a  fellowship  hM  two 
courses  in  life  open  to  him.  The  one  is  to  take  his  8W?. 
a-year,  and  with  it  cut  his  way  out  in  the  world, 
it  as  a  crutch,  and  dropping  it  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
a  clever,  ambitious,  but  withal  poor  young  man,  a  Ex¬ 
pend  of  300?.  a-year  is  exactly  that  tide  in  his  anaiw 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  that  much  maligned  and  well-abused  class  Ot 
men  the  non-resident  College  fellows,  to  state  that  ^Bt 
of  them  are  doing  good  work,  and  winning  their  feU^- 
ship,  not  as  a  sinecure  stipend,  but  as  a  species  of  good- 
conduct  pension.  But  apart  from  these  typical  nOT- 
resident  fellows  there  exists  a  large  class  of  men  who 
without  sufficient  energy  or,  inde^,  ability  to  hew^  ont 
their  way  in  life,  have  yet  ability  enough  to  ® 
fellowship,  and  industry  enough  to  make  absolute  idle¬ 
ness  distasteful  to  them.  There  is  hardly  a  coHege  a® 
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permanent  dents  ;  and  when  a  scheme  of  University  Refonn  is 
r  less,  who,  suggested  to  us  by  resident  members  of  the  U  tiiversities, 
year,  have  we  are  bound  to  ask,  Gui  hono  f  The  present  system  of 
1  who  hang  fellowships  is  doomed  beyond  all  question.  What  we 
id  of  way,  have  to  guard  against  is  the  perpetuation  of  the 
re  or  two,  old  abuse  under  a  new  name.  It  is  natural  enough 
)me  maga-  that  gentlemen  engaged  in  education  and  “  original  re¬ 
ar  slip  by,  search”  should  desire  “  a  permanent  professional  career,” 
y  find  that  or  in  other  words  an  assured  income  of  1,200/.  a-year  or 
.t  five-and-  thereabouts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  care  will  have  to 
re.  These  be  taken  that  the  present  system  of  fellowships  is  not 
education,  revived  in  an  even  more  objectionable  shape  than  that 
’  and  it  is  which  it  at  present  bears.  Micawber’s  first  proposal, 
ty  Reform  made  as  long  ago  as  ’G5,  was  that  his  salary  should  be 
o  so  apply  increased,  and  that  he  should  be  called  a  sub-professor 
permanent  and  be  bound  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  lectures 
We  are,  in  every  year.  His  next  idea  was,  that  he  should — ^his 
Reform  is  salary  being  of  course  increased — be  called  a  rjeJehrter  ” 
‘adequate  and  be  pledged  to  “  original  research.”  Now  it  seems 
in  the  dry  that  he  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work  of 
in  tuition ;  education,  and  that  all  he  "wants  is  to  bo  assured  ^  of 
it  kind  of  “  a  permanent  professional  career.”  Such  is  University 
rear  and  a  Reform  as  it  suggests  itself  to  resident  members  of  the 
lus.  We  University.  The  reality,  when  it  comes  at  last,  will 
)0/.  a-year  probably  surprise  many  of  these  gentlemen  not  a  little. 


permanent  career”  for  gentlemen  who  devote 
themselves  to  education  than  for  gentlemen  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  fiddle  or  to  painting  in  water  colonrs, 
and  most  certainly  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  if  it 
intends  to  employ  a  small  army  of  professional  educators, 
to  take  some  very  stringent  guarantee  that  the  perma¬ 
nent  career  secured  to  these  gentlemen  shall  depend 
very  much  upon  their  own  exertions.  The  Micawbers 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must  not  expect  to  be  all 
provided  for  out  of  the  redistribution  of  college  funds. 
We  have  had  enough  of  payment  which  does  not  depend 
upon  results,  and  when  next  college  funds  are  redis¬ 
tributed  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gentlemen 
for  whom  a  permanent  professional  career  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  shall  1^  responsible  to  some  higher  authority  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  true  mode  of  providing  a  professional  career  for 
a  teacher  is^to  pay  him  a  small  salacy,  and  to  allow  him 
a  capitation  fee  for  every  pupil  who  voluntarily  attends 
his  lectures.  By  this  method  incompetent  teachers  are 


his  lectures.  By  this  method  incompetent  teachers 
weeded  out;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  approaching 
reform,  we  venture  to  hope  that  this  will  be  the  method 
adopted.  But  beyond  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  originally  ni^e  in  these  columns  now  some  two 
years  ago,  that  Universities  should  be  founded  in  our 
wge  manulEftcturing  centres,  should  also  form  a  part  of 
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You  will  at  once*  admit,  Sir  (it  is  in  accordance  with  your 
principles),  that  a  system  which  permits  individuals  to  acquire 


gardens  be  cultivated,  the  avenues  kept  up,  the  wells 
repaired  ;  in  a  w'ord,  let  all  bo  set  in  order.  This  marvel. 
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hj  a  majority  of  321  to  81,  showing  a  remarkable  ac-  their  rulers.  For  some  time  past  every  native  news- 
cession  to  the  strength  of  the  opposing  party.  paper  without  exception  has  been  bitterly  criticisine 

-  the  action  of  the  summary  power  of  magistrates  under 

The  ‘‘law-abiding’'  man,  as  he  has  often  described  the  new  Criminal  Procedure  Code.  One  journal  in 
himself,  Joseph  Arch,  has  defied  the  law  in  singularly  particular  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles,  each  of 
emphatic  terms.  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  which  contains  two  or  three  or  more  fully  detailed 
Committee  on  the  Game  Laws,  he  said,  “  It  was  the  law  and  authentic  instances  of  oppression  under  this  well- 
that  made  the  poacher  a  vagabond  in  the  general  public’s  meant  measure.  The  mischief  caused  by  the  native 
eye.  Personally,  he  thought  poaching  to  bo  no  crime  police  under  the  new  act  is  everywhere  eliciting  the 
whatever,  and  if  his  wife  and  family  were  in  want  of  most  severe  comments.  As  for  the  Code  itself 
food  most  certainly  he  would  kill  for  them  either  a  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  honest  English  attempt  to  do 
rabbit,  a  hare,  or  a  pheasant.”  ‘‘He  had  some  nice  good, combined  with  failure  in  the  means.  Native  judg- 
cabbages  growing  now  in  his  cottage -garden,  and  if,  ment  on  the  measure  is  fairly  indicated  in  the  following 
when  he  got  home,  he  found  any  hares  or  rabbits  at  them,  characteristic  piece  of  Oriental  English  which  occurs  in 
he  would  kill  them,  though  he  knew  he  should  be  turned  the  Bombay  Native  Opinion.  “The  Code  is  utterly 
out  of  his  allotment  at  once  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.”  unnecessary  at  a  time  when  all  classes,  from  the  snowy 
It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  this,  and  say  that  martyrdom  is  an  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  sing  in  one  chorus  the 
“  exploded  idea,”  but  there  is  little  doubt  the  man  meant  security  of  person  and  property  which  they  enjoy 
what  he  said,  and  the  outspoken  evidence  of  such  men  under  the  British  Government.” 

as  Joseph  Arcb,  who  have  lived  from  childhood  face  to  _ 

face  with  one  side  of  this  important  problem  should  be  ^ 

allowed  its  full  weight.  That  a  transgression  of  the  _  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hwdoo  Pa^no^  for  the  follow- 
written  law  of  the  country  should  have  become  in  the  details  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  that 
eyes  of  thoughtful  men  no  crime,  argues  its  speedy  have  passed,  to  Calcutta,  through  the  Suez  Canal  during 
erasure  from  the  statute-book.  tlie  last  three  years.  In  Febniary  and  March,  1870, 

_  there  passed  only  four  ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 

.,  /•  li.  X  1-  of  2,499 :  in  the  same  months  in  1871  no  less  than  fifty** 

Dnrmg  the  jps  it  was  felt  to  be  an  pen-  ^  3^3 

prab  grievance  that  the  holy  places  at  p^salem  should  J  to  eighty-nine,  with  a  tonnage  of 

be  in  the  hands  of  strangers  from  the  faith  which  took  &  j  y  a 

its  rise  there ;  and  even  now  it  seems  incongruous  ’  ’  _ 

that  Turkish  police  should  keep  order  among  the  very 

unruly  Christians  who  now  have  free  access  to  those  COEEESPONDENCE 

shrines.  But  there  are  other  holy  places,  those  sacred 

as  mementoes  of  a  high  civilization,  of  a  noble  literature,  - o - 

and  of  scientific  attainments  to  which  the  world  still  landlordism  in  IRELAND, 

owes  much,  that  have  also  been  long  in  alien  hands. 

We  confess  to  a  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  on  seeing  Sir, --In  your  article  on  “Irish  Tenants  and  the  Land  Act 

the  grand  Moorish  relics  in  Catholic  Spain  pass  into  the  y®"  sneers  of  Ae  T..™.),  that 

xr  rsf  TMon  wVin  fVinnorVi  Snon  t-ovtio  W  ‘^this  policy  of  ignoring  cvcry  suggcstiou  of  Irish  grievwces 


LANDLORDISM  IN  IRELAND. 


custody  of  men  who,  though  Spaniards  are  qualified  by 

liberality  of  opinion,  as  well  as  high  intelligence,  to  desperate  to  be  peaceably  redressed,  has  already  played  its 
appreciate  them  as  they  deserve,  men  who  are  the  true  part  sufficiently  in  our  relations  with  the  sister-isle,  and  it  is 
successors  of  the  “  Friends  of  Light  ”  who  of  old  made  about  time  to  abandon  it.”  The  particular  grievance  in  qiies- 
a  fruitless  resistance  to  the  superstition  and  bigotry  which  tion — that  respecting  land  tenure  in  Ireland — is  one  of  such 
at  length  well-nigh  extinguished  the  national  life.  One  of  ma^itude  and  importance  that  I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  as  a 


these,  Senor  Castelar,  writes  thus  to  a  friend  at  Grenada : 
“  Let  us  now  speak  of  the  divine  Alhambra.  Let  the 


native  of  Ireland,  and  as  one  possessing  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  to  ofier  some  remarks  thereon. 


unique  in  the  world,  must  not  suffer  under  the  Republic,  subsistence,  should  be  in  some  sense  public  property)  is,  in 
I  recommend  it  to  jrour  care.”  Poets  and  artists  through-  itself,  an  injustice  and  a  wrong.  When  we  find  a  principlci 
out  the  world  will  thank  Senor  Castelar  for  these  words,  which  is  in  itself  unjust,  carried  into  practice,  with  many  con- 
The  Palace  of  the  Abencerraeres  is  in  good  hands.  comitant  circumstances  of  unusual  aggravation  and  cruelty,  we 


Mr  Campbell,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  political  Ishmaelite  whose 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  institution — while  every 
man’s  hand,  except  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Friend  of 
India^  is  against  him.  We  are  convinced  that  much 
of  this  unpopularity  is  no  more  than  inevitably  attends 
the  career  of  every  true  and  honest  reformer.  At  the 
same  time  we  hold  that  Mr  Campbell  richly  deserves  the 


comitant  circumstances  of  unusual  aggravation  and  cruelty,  we 
shall  naturally  expect  to  find  discontent  amongst  the  victims  of 
such  a  procedure.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  undying 
hostility  of  the  Irish  peasants  and  tenant  farmers  to  the 
of  landlordism  as  it  has  existed  in  Ireland — a  system  which 
has  menaced  their  very  existence,  and  which  never  could  have 
endured  had  it  not  neen  backed  up  by  the  overwhelnung 
strength  of  England.  Mr  Bright  has  well  remarked  that  had 
Ireland  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  instep  of 
being  close  to  England,  the  people  would  (as  they  have  done 
elsewhere)  have  overthrown  hy  force  a  system  which  is  legal- 


sharpest  castigation  which  the  native  press  can  inflict  .ised  murder  and  robbery.  JI.  de  Beaumont  many  yem  a^ 
upon  him  for  his  unnecessary  and  undignified  interference  clearly  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  qu 

n - c  T _ X  xT-x*  .  z*  ®!* _ •  -I  _ I  X  words: — 


with  the  Car  of  Juggernaut.  Native  feelings  aside,  ought 
not  hir  Campbell  to 'have  had  some  consideration  for 


Lnristocratie  irlandaise  a  toujours  eu  le  malheur  do  no^  nen 


the  British  people  whoso  knowledge  of  India  has  for  a 

long  time  past  centred  almost  entirely  in  that  renowned  service,  elle  a  pu  se  livrer  sans  reserve  k  sa  tyrannic ;  les  gemisse- 
and  bloodthisty  dhur^  or  car,  which  it  is  now  proposed  monts,  les  plaintes,  les  menaces  du  peuple  n’ont  jamais  modere  ^ 
to  “  disestablish  and  disendow  ?  ”  Mr  Campbell  says  oppression,  parce  qu’il  n’avait  au  fond  de  ces  clameurs 

Xl....  _ X? 1  1 X  1  A  1  • /»  m.  -m-w  ^  ailAlin  riul«?1  TWlll.  alia  TVaa  wAvral  faa  Aal  a  f  anf  a  ATI  TrlaDflC  »  1”** 


plac6  SOUS  son  Jong ; 

•  1x1  d  fiATl 


the  car  festival  leads  to  loss  of  life.  The  Hindoo  Patriot  aucun  p4ril  pour  elle.  Bes  r^voltes  ^latent-ils  en  Irlande  r 

ft:"  j;*: 


X  'Txlxj-r^  .11  1  a  iUUIXXUlO  lOB  ICUUllCB,  Ol.  uuauu  bUUL  CBU  xcxxox.^ -  , 

i^on  almost  7iil :  that  at  Pooree  the  head  quarter  of  I’aristocratie  continue  a  toucher,  comme  par  le  pass6,  le  revenu 

the  institution — they  do  not  occur  at  all :  and  that  the  ses  terres. 

three  deaths  which  happened  in  Bullubhore,  in  1864,  L’aristocratie  irlandaise  a  exerc^  un  empire  dont  on  ne 

were  solely  due  to  overcrowding— the  three  unlucky  dans  aucun  pave  un  autre  eiemple;  eUe  »,  pendant  f 

Victim,  having  toppled  over  {.L  the  ear  in  conse": 

quence.  les  frais.  Pourvue  de  droits,  de  privileges,  et  de  garandes 

tutionnolles,  elle  s’est  sorvie,  pour  pratiquer  I’oppression,  de  tons 
instruments  de  la  liberty. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  aristocracy  is,  in  the  mam, 


It  would,  however,  be  matter  for  congratulation  if 
a  sentimental  grievance  like  this  Juggernaut  business 
furnished  the  gravest  complaint  of  the  people  against 


'  ■  ^  ■  I 
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foreign  in  its  descent  and  sympathies ;  that  its  oppressions  co-operation,  and  in  promoting  kindly  feelings^  between  them, 
have  been  embittered  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  to  a  great  Men  who  are  struggling  against  oppression  in  England  are 
degree  the  garrison  of  the  cong^uerors,  in  the  heart  of  the  con-  likely  to  sympathise  in  the  principle  of  self-government  for 
quered  country.  The  Irish  sou  has  consequently  been  owned  Ireland. 

chiefly  by  men  who  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  - 

those  from  whose  toil  their  revenues  are  derived.  Where 

national  antipathies,  and  the  arrogance  of  a  governing  race,  EMANUEL  HOSPITAL, 

contribute  to  increase  that  haughty  sense  of  superiority,  and  ^  nr  n  e  j  •  j.  • 

indifference  to  the  claims  of  riglit  and  justice,  which  appear  Tuesday  next  Mr  Crawford  is  to  move  in  the 

natural  to  aristocracies,  it  can  be  easily  Realised  that  the  lot  of  House  of  Commons  the  rejection  of  the  valuable  scheme  pro- 
the  subject  masses  is  oie  of  peculiar  hardship.  And  as  there  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  for  the  reform  of 

is  little  manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  nnS  the  majority  of  institution ;  may  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
the  people  are  dependent  for  livelihood  in  the  cultivation  of  to  some  of  the  important  iMues  mvolved  in  this  action, 

the  lani,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  owners  of  the  soil  held  Under  the  scheme  of  the  commiMioners,  Emanuel  Hospital, 
the  lives  of  the  people  virtually  at  their  own  will.  Eviction,  nowsupplies  a  merely  chantable  educaUon  to  only  64  cW- 

as  a  general  rule,  meant  death  for  the  Irish  peasant  and  his  P™”-!®  edn®®*;®?  henceforward  for  not  less  th^  m 

family,  and  as  the  law  gave  the  landlord  the  power  of  arbitrary  v“-.h00  in  two  dayfwhoolsin  Westminster,and  (eventually) 300 
evictfon,  it  placed  the  existence  of  his  tenants  at  his  mere/.  Uondon.  Of  these 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  this  power  was  used  relentlessly  children,  200  will  be  wholly  and  Impartially /» re.  Two- 
and  barbarously  (as  was  constantlv  the  case)  the  peasant  re-  ®^fhe  free  boys  are  to  be  selected  for  goed  conduct  and 

sorted  to  the  blunderbuss  in  self-'defence  ?  I  venture  to  say  proficiency  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of  "tt  estminster, 
that  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  case  of  landlord  shooting  in  ‘fi®  remaining  third  must  be  orphans  or  in  exceptional 
Ireland  in  which  the  let  was  not,  to  a  great  degree,  the  result  misfortune.  An  entrance  examination,  in  quite  elementaiy 
of  long  continued  oppression.  So  little  disposed  to  such  ex-  ®‘®<,7‘’i  t®  necessary  to  secure  the  free  places,  or  they 

treme  measures  of  self-defence  are  the  Irish  peasantry,  that,  "'‘•I  f>®  ®lfo«®d  t®  deserving  scholars  on  the  reports  of  ele- 
provided  a  landlord  is  tolerably  fair  and  kindly  in  his  dealings  ®  Pr“®«7®“®y 

with  his  tenantry,  they  wiU  endure  from  him  on  amount  If  9^  ‘>1®  'fnf'fren  now  m  the  hcKpital,  of  whom  only  34  are 
dictation  and  “plternal  government”  which  it  is  painful  to  from  ^  estminster,  the  commissioners  propose  to  provide  a 
witness.  It  is  oily  when  the  landlord  deliberately  attempts  ff®®  ,®'J“®5‘‘®n  for  not  less  than  200;  a  partially  free  educa¬ 
te  exterminate  the  people  that  his  life  is  in  diiger;  and  tion  for  100 ;  and  instructicin  at  the  rate  o!  from  2/  to  61. 
whether  a  man  who  iurSers  under  the  guise  of  law  il  deserv-  non-foundationers.  They  propose  also  to  take 

ing  of  much  compassion  admits  of  question.  ®“‘  f  *‘'®.,  f 

^  ^  .  Corporation,  and  to  admit  ten  inhabitants  of  Westminster  to 

But  it  will  be  said  by  many  Englishmen,  **  Nous  avons  participate  with  eleven  from  the  City  of  London  in  the 

change  tout  cela.  Have  we  not  riven  Ireland  the  Land  Act  ?  government  of  the  new  schools. 

Have  we  not  done  what  we  could  to  pacify  the  discontented  ,  _  i  _..v  ? _ i* _ _ i-i-  .• _ s. 


EMANUEL  HOSPITAL. 

Sir,— On  Tuesday  next  Mr  Crawford  is  to  move  in  the 
House  oi  Commons  the  rejection  of  the  valuable  scheme  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Endowed  Schools’  Commission  for  the  reform  of 
this  institution ;  may  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  some  of  the  important  issues  involved  in  this  action. 

Under  the  scheme  of  the  commissioners,  Emanuel  Hospital, 
which  now  supplies  a  merely  charitable  education  to  only  64  chil¬ 
dren,  wdll  provide  education  henceforward  for  not  less  than  900, 
viz., 000  in  two  dayschoolsin  Westminster,  and  (eventually) 800 
in  a  boarding  school,  to  be  erected  near  London.  Of  these 
900  children,  200  will  be  wholly  and  100  partially  free.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  free  boys  are  to  be  selected  for  good  conduct  and 
proficiency  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Westminster, 
and  the  remaining  tnird  must  be  orphans  or  in  exceptional 
misfortune.  An  entrance  examination,  in  quite  elementary 
subjects,  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  free  places,  or  they 
will  be  allotted  to  deserving  scholars  on  the  reports  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  as  to  proficiency  and  conduct.  Tnus,  in  place 
of  the  64  children  now  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  only  34  are 
from  Westminster,  the  commissioners  propose  to  provide  a 
free  education  for  not  less  than  200  j  a  partially  free  educa¬ 
tion  for  100 ;  and  instruction  at  the  rate  of  from  21.  to  61.  per 
nntitwt  for  400  non-foundationers.  They  propose  also  to  take 
the  hospital  out  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  to  admit  ten  inhabitants  of  Westminster  to 
participate  with  eleven  from  the  City  of  London  in  the 
government  of  the  new  schools. 

This  scheme,  which  is  confessedly  capable  of  improvement. 


Irish  masses  ?  Their  present  complainte  are  only  the  unreason-  ima  seneme,  wnicn  is  coniesseaiy  capanie  oi  improvement, 
able  outcries  of  a  plople  who  wiU  never  be  satisfied."  I  and  wiU  mainly  depend  for  its  success  upon  those  who  have  to 
answer  that  the  IriS  Land  Act  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  work  it,  has  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
direction,  and  that  England,  upon  whom  resU  the  terrible  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  present  admmistrators  of  the  chanty, 
responsibility  of  having  u>eldfo?  centuries  a  system  of  tyranny  The  aldermen  hav^e  also  prepwed  a  rival  scheme,  which  I 
anef  robbery  which  has  perhaps  scarcely  been  paralleled  ii  would  ask  your  readers  to  compare  with  that  of  the  Schools 
history,  has  no  excuse  whStsoever  for  shutting  her  ears  to  the  Commission,  rractically  they  propose  to  contmue  the  hospital 
complaints  of  the  Irish  tenants.  If  England  will  take  it  on  55®®%  on  its  present  footing  as  an  eleemosynary  insUtution. 
herself  to  usurp  the  government  of  Irel^d,  she  is  bound,  on  “rP’?  ‘wT  i" 

herown  principles,  of  “constitutional  government  ”  to  listen  100  if  funds  allow) ;  but  they  ask  for  powers  to  alow  them  to 
to  the  voice  of  the  people.  That  she  hL  no  business  to  legis-  children  at  their  o  wn  discretion  from  several  places  besides 

late  for  Ireland  is  vlry  true ;  that  she  will  blunder  and  bungle  Westnnnster ;  amongst  other^  from  the  City  of  London-  In 
as  long  asshe  attemptoto  do  so  is  sulficiently  evident;  but  it  is  f®®*  tl*®ro  “  nothing  under  this  scheme  to  prevent  the  City  of 
the  height  of  inconsistent  arrogance  to  deiare  that  she  wiU  .London  from  securing  the  lion  s  share  of  endowments  expressly 
rule  Ireland  for  Ireland's  benefit  fn  nretend.  like  the  TiVnes  and  intended  only  for  Westminster.  _  They  propose  also  to  remove 


time  to  refuse  obstinately  to  examine  into  or  to  hear  the  causes 
of  Irish  misery,  depopulation,  and  discontent.  As  to  the  Titnee* 
Assumption  that  “  Heaven  designs  that  the  two  races  and  the 
two  islands  shall  supply  one  another’s  physical  wants  and 
moral  short-comings  by  the  exchange  of  what  each  can  best 
contribute” — that  means  simply  that  the  Times  and  its  readers 

4-.-.  --4  J. _ T  1  .1  •  *1  1  Til _ 


country  town  or  village  where  the  new  site  can  be  secured.  If 
this  scheme  ever  became  law,  Westminster,  which  has  enjoyed, 
after  a  niggardly  fashion,  the  benefits  of  Emanuel  Hospital  for 
more  than  200  years,  would  derive  less  benefit  from  it  than 
ever,  and  might  even  send  fewer  out  of  its  needy  and  crowded 
parishes  than  the  mere  handful  of  children  now  educated 
therein.  The  scheme  also  shuts  out  all  local  interference  in 


wish  to  act  towards  Ireland  on  the  principle  which  English  me  seneme  aiso  snuis  ouv  nu  locai  imenereuce  m 

law  has  raUfied  for  the  conjugal  relktionsLip,  and  whiclf  eu-  ‘te  future  conduct  of  the  ho®P‘tM,  a„d  conhnes  U  exclusively 
titles  the  husband  to  say  to  his  human  “  prSlerty :  “  All  ‘|®  “an®«®rof°‘  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen.  It  ateo 

that  is  mine  is  mine,  and  all  that  U  your's  U  mme  Lo.”  confirms  the  vicious  system  now  in  vogue  of  admitting  the 

^  ^  scholars  upon  the  absolute  •nomination  of  each  alderman  in 

The  theory  that  Ireland  is  England’s  provision  farm,  from  turn,  as  an  individual  right  of  presentation  and  patronage, 
which  the  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  meat  and  grain  at  -r  i  x  v  4  •  •  4  • 

discretion  without  being  troubled  by  the  complaints  of  the  un-  ]  ®®“®ot  b®  two  opinions  amonpt  rod®?®®^®®* 

fortunate  peasantry  whS  have  to  give  way  to  fat  cattle,  may  5®'i  rotelligent  persons  as  to  which  of  these  schemes  will  most 
be  very  gratifying  to  a  certain  claS  of  Englishmen ;  but  wheL  !>®"®fit  Westminster  as  -well  ^  contribute  the  most  to  the 
ri  is  rememberel  “  that  the  exact  correlltive  of  I  Sunday’s  ““Provement  of  pubhc  insfruction. 

mnner  in  England  is  a  coroner’s  inquest  in  Ireland,”  it  cannot  Holding  the  views  v.hicb  their  scheme  reveals,  respecting 
be  expected  that  the  Irish  people  ^ould  view  the  matter  in  their  duty  as  guardians  of  a  public  trust,  the  determined 
the  same  light.  opposition  of  the  aldermen  to  the  commissioners’  plans  of 

To  live  in  their  own  land,  to  reap  in  security  the  fruits  of  ro^orm  can  be  ““Jff  “f;  . 
their  honest  toil,  to  obtain  the  commonest  righto  of  freemen-  ®®d®rotand  why  this  opposition  has  been  so  bitter,  unscru- 
these  are  the  just  demands  of  the  Irish  tenanto ;  and  to  anyone  PJf’°®®>  99^  ®®'i>^ifi®d-  Indeed,  so  much  hito  this  oppMitira 
of  anv  nationalitv,  who  wishes  well  to  the  irreat  cause  of  o^  ^^®  ®Idermen  (or,  more  correct^,  their  agents,  the  officials 
human  nmowtao  cause  o  ^  Guildhall)  been  charactensed  by  misrepresentation,  vulgar 

sucWffiv^rd  abuse,  and  scornful  personalities^  heapei  upon  the  com- 

mretCat  t  •  uf  il  misstoners  both  in  theiV  official  and  iniividua*!  capacity,  that 

lam  &c  *  Ttirkf..  *  important  educational  trust.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ndiculoua 


meetiug  at  thfiVof3ri^^  Tvl  t  •  l  i^  missioners  both  in  thefr  ofiicial  and  individua'l  capacity,  that 

t  h s r.  Si  s  o.,. 

Tflni  *  important  educational  trust.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ndiculoua 

^  »  *>  misrepresentations  (I  will  not  quote  personalities  here)  set  on 

B.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Examiner  of  May  3rd  foot  by  the  agents  of  the  aldermen,  I  may  inst^ce  ®“ch 
^  come  to  hand,  ana  1  perceive  with  great  pleasure  that  the  foolish  assertions  as  that  the  commissioners  were  robbing  me 
^ationri  Agricultural  Labourer’s  Association  (England)  has  orphan 'and  the  widow,”  confiscating  the  endowments ^ottne 
^  espatehed  two  emissaries  to  preach  the  gospel  of  tree  labour  poor,”  requiring  an  expensive  preparatory^  tratntna  (tor 
tolrelMd.  This  step  is  likmy  to  have  the  most  beneficial  children  from  elementary  schools  I),  substitutmg  for  pitfo 
uects  in  bringing  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries  into  benevolence  severe  competitive  eicamination,  and,  vajong 
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XI.— THE  MODERATES. 

VtrtiUem  videant  intahescantque  relictd. 

She  stood  before  her  traitors  bound  and  bare. 

Clothed  with  her  wounds  and  with  her  naked  shame 
As  with  a  weed  of  fiery  tears  and  fiame, 

Their  mother-land,  their  common  weal  and  care, 

And  they  turned  from  her  and  denied,  and  sware 
They  did  not  know  this  woman  nor  her  name. 

And  they  took  truce  with  tyrants  and  grew  tame, 
And  gathered  up  cast  crowns  and  creeds  to  wear. 

And  rags  and  shards  regilded.  Then  she  took 
In  her  bruised  hands  their  broken  pledge,  and  eyed 
These  men  so  late  so  loud  upon  her  side 
With  one  inevitable  and  tearless  look, 

That  they  might  see  her  face  whom  they  forsook ; 

And  they  beheld  what  they  had  left,  and  died. 
February,  1870.  A.  C.  Swinburnb. 


intend  to  leave  any/ree  places  in  the  schools,  and  the  public 
have  been  informed  with  repeated  emphasis  that  “for  the 
future  the  poor  man’s  child  may  knock  m  vain  at  the  doors  of 
Emanuel  ifospital.”  Papers  full  of  grossly  untrue  assertions 
like  these  have  been  circulated  all  over  England  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Corporation,  which  is  said  to  nave  spent  more 
than  1000/.  in  their  printing  and  posta|?e  alone,  and,  except  in 
Westminster,  where  Happily  the  quMtion  is  beginning  to  be 
understood,  numbers  of  well-meaning  people  have  come  to 

of  the  highest  social  and 
ill  the  instrument  of  their 
‘  Her  "Mnjesty^s  most  trusty  and  well-beloved 
band  of  unscrupulous  “  conspirators  against  the 
'  1.”  When  it  is  remembered 

_ I  are  simply  engaged  in  the  administration 

of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  their  interpretation  of  the 
Act  has  been  amply  confinned  by  the  highest  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  agents  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  have  most  seriously  compromised  its  dignitv  by  the 
scurrilities  which  they  have  not  hesitated  to  hurl  at  the 
commissioners. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  severe 
and  irrepressible  enemies  of  the  commission  were  guilty  of 
deliberately  misrepresenting  their  opponents ;  but  at  least  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  unable  intelligently  to  understand  what  the 
real  proposals  of  the  commissioners  are,  or  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  their  scheme  ,*  therefore,  to  this  extent,  they  are 
quite  disqualified  for  the  manogenient  of  an  important  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  This  unfitness  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by 
the  two  ridiculous  and  impracticable  schemes  of  reform  which 
they  have  themselves  at  different  times  during  the  last  three 
years  prepared  for  the  reform  of  the  Hospital.  I  suppose  the 
City  was  too  jealous  of  its  “rights”  to  take  counsel  from  an 
experienced  educationist;  in  civic  circles  the  schoolmaster 
occupies  a  station  about  equal  to  that  of  a  ward  beadle ! 
However,  the  humblest  schoolmaster  in  the  City  would  have 
told  tliem  that  their  first  scheme,  in  which  they  proposed  to 
tack  an  expensive  high-class  classical  day  school  on  to  a 
charitable  hospital,  supplying  primary  instruction  only,  would 
not  work  for  a  single  aay.  And,  although  in  some  respects 
their  present  scheme  is  an  improvement  upon  the  first,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  in  what  rural  or  urban  district 
they  would  be  likely  to  find  800  day  scholars-  willing  to  pay 
4/.  per  annurtiy  with  an  entrance  fee  of  1/.  for  a  merely  ele¬ 
mentary  education  such  as  they  propose  for  their  future 
hospital  boys.  Certainly,  from  their  utter  incapacity  to  devise 
a  scheme  which  shall  satisfy  the  wants  of  Westminster,  and 
advance  the  cause  of  popular  education,  no  less  than  from  their 
inability  to  understand  the  scheme  of  the  School’s  Commission, 
the  ^  City  Corporation,  whatever  the  fate  of  next  Tuesday’s 
motion,  ha.s  forfeited  its  claim  to  the  exclusive  management 
of  Emanuel  Hospital  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of 

The  Public  Opinion  op  Westminster. 


regard  the  commissioners,  men 
intellectual  po  *  * 
appointment,  ^ 
servants,”  as  a 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen 
that  these  gentlemen 
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THE  PBOPEEIIED  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  BILE. 

Sir,; — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  two  following 
passages.  The  first  occurs  in  a  speech  made  W  Mr  Eastwick 
in  seconding  Mr  .Jacob  Bright’s  Women’s  Hisabilities  Bill. 
He  said : — “  Honourable  members  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House  had  probably  no  desire  to  see  manhood  suffrage,  and 
the  only  way,  he  believed,  effectually  to  meet  the  agitation  in 
that  direction  would  be  to  give  the  right  of  voting  to  women 
(meaning  propertied  single  women),  because  the  votes  of  the 
latter  would  be  given  against  an  extension  which,  if  carried, 
would  practically  swamp  them  completely.”  The  second  pas¬ 
sage  is  from  an  article  in  the  Echoy  the  editor  of  which  is  a 
well-known  supporter  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill,  “  The  mon¬ 
ster  meeting  nt  Newcastle  for  manhood  suffrage  promises  a 
mUchievmta  nyUationy  which  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  (Mr 
Jacob  Bright’s)  would  for  ever  eilencej  but  which,  until  it  is 
enacted,  will  certainly  extend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  present 
basis  of  electoral  rights,  which  is  satisfactory  in  all  but  its  dis¬ 
abilities  of  sex.”  Do  not  these  passages  confirm  the  assertion 
I  made  in  a  couple  of  letters  recentlv  addressed  to  vou.  that 
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Tent  which,  while  screening  jollity  inside 
From  the  external  circuit — evermore 
A  menace  to  who  lags  when  he  should  march — 

Yet  stands  a-tremble,  ready  to  collapse 
At  touch  of  foot:  turf  is  acknowledged  grass, 

And  grass,  though  pillowy,  held  contemptible 
Compared  w  ith  solid  rock,  the  ranapired  ridge. 

To  truth,  a  pretty  homage  thus  we  pay 
By  testifying — what  we  dally  with. 

Falsehood,  (which,  never  fear  w^e  take  for  truth  !) 

We  may  enjoy,  but  then— how  we  despise ! 

The  hero  of  ‘  Red  Cotton  Night- Cap  Country  *  aims  at 
the  towers^  the  heroine  is  satisfied  with  the  turf ;  and 
though,  as  a  moralist,  Mr  Browning  holds  it  better  to 
attempt  great  things  and  fail  in  the  attempt,  to  strive 
after  a  high  life  even  though  the  striving  bring  with  it 
nothing  but  lifelong  pain  and  painful  death,  he  admits 
his 

Artist-preference 

For  work  complete,  inferiorly  proposed,  j 

To  incompletion,  though  it  aim  aright. 

Other  critics  must  decide  whether  Mr  Browning’s  por¬ 
trait  of  his  heroine  is  artistic.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  drawn 
with  great  vigour  and  truth.  She  was  a  French  milli¬ 
ner  who  found  dress-making  hard  and  profitless  work, 
and  she  fared  no  better  as  the  wife  of  a  tailor  to  whom, 
at  first,  trade  would  not  come.  So  she  tried  easier  ways 
of  money-making,  became,  in  her  own  way,  the  darling 
of  London,  had  dukes  and  princes  for  her  worshippers, 
and  only  left  the  mud  banks  of  the  Thames  to  become  a 
yet  more  showy  flower  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine. 

To  primrose,  polyanthus  I  prefer 
As  illustration,  from  the  fancy-fact 
That  out  of  simple  came  the  composite  . 

By  culture :  that  the  florist  bedded  thick 
His  primrose-root  in  ruddle,  bullock’s  blood. 

Ochre  and  devils’-dung,  for  aught  I  know, 

Until  the  pale  and  pure  grew  fiery -fine, 

Euby  and  topaz,  ri^tly  named  anew. 

This  lady  was  no  product  of  the  plain ; 

Social  manure  had  raised  a  rarity. 

Clara  de  Millefleurs  (note  the  happy  name) 

Blazed  iu  the  full-blow'n  glory  of  her  Spring. 

She  is  that  sort  of  heroine,  a  full-grown  and  full-blown 
blossom  of  nineteenth  century  civilisation,  when  the 
hero,  Leonce  Miranda,  becomes  her  slave.  Miranda  is, 
in  his  way,  quite  as  characteristic  a  product  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  civilisation.  The  son  of  a  rich  Spanish 
goldsmith,  inheriting  from  his  father  “  the  Castilian 
passionate  blind  blood,”  he  inherits  from  his  French 
mother  “  gush  of  spirit,  French  and  critical  and  cold,” 
and  leaving  his  luxurious  home  in  Paris,  he  is  trained 
to  be  a  modern  gentleman  of  the  most  orthodox  and 
respectable  sort.  “  With  faith  it  was  friends  bulwarked 
Inm  about  from  infancy  to  boyhood.”  The  faith  olings 
to  him  all  through  and  prompts  him,  first  in  orderly 
and  then  in  extraordinary  wa^s,  to  aim  at  the  “  towers  ” 
instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  “  turf  j”  but  that  is 
not  easy. 

MouBieur  lAonce  Miranda,  furnishing 
The  application  at  his  cost,  poor  soul ! 

Was  instance  how, — ^because  the  world  lay  strewn 
With  ravage  of  opinions  in  his  path. 

And  neither  he,  nor  any  friendly  wit. 

Knew  and  could  teach  him  which  was  firm,  which  frail, 

In  his  adventure  to  walk  strai^t  through  lif  e 
The  partial-ruin, — in  such  enterprise. 

He  straggled  into  rubbish,  struggled  on, 

And  stumbled  out  again  observably. 

His  history  is  a  history  of  stumblings,  the  last  being 
most  momentous  of  all.  At  first  he  suffers  from  intel- 
le^ual  doubt,  but  of  this  the  poem  says  little ;  then  his 
faith  is  assailed  “  by  help  not  of  the  spirit  but  the  flesh.” 
He  understood  the  worth  of  womankind,— 

To  furnish  man — provisionally — sport : 

Sport  transitive — such  earth’s  amusements  are : 

But,  seeing  that  amusements  pall  by  use. 

Variety  therein  is  requisite. 

And  since  the  serious  work  of  life  were  wronged 
Should  we  bestow  importance  on  our  play, 

It  follows,  in  such  womankind-pursuit. 

Cheating  is  lawful  chase.  We  nave  to  spend 
An  hour — they  want  a  lifetime  thrown  away : 

We  seek  to  tickle  sense — they  ask  for  soul, 

As  if  soul  had  no  higher  ends  to  serve  I 

He  is  at  all  times  temperate  and  orderly  in  his  ways. 


other  ground  than  that  of  affection.  But  if  these  were 
in  Mr  Browning’s  mind  he  has  not  prominently  ad¬ 
vanced  them.  He  is  content  to  show  through  what 
hard  battles  witli  his  kindred  and  his  own  religious 
nature  his  hero  is  driven  by  the  fact  that  he  is  bound 
by  the  strongest  and  most  durable  ties  of  affection  to 
one  who  cannot  be  legally  his  wife.  She  is  a  good 
wife  to  him,  and  the  opposition  of  “  the  cousinry  ”  and 
conventionality  he  could  despise;  but  lie  cannot  forgo 
his  hope  of  heaven,  and  to  quicken  that  hope  lie  spends 
much  of  his  fortune  in  seeking  to  buy.  paixlon  from  tlio 
Church  which,  while  it  takes  his  gold  in  mitigation  of 
his  offence,  refuses  to  regard  it  as  wiped  out  so  long  as 
he  holds  communion  with  “  the  partner  of  his  sin.”  The 
end  is  that,  after  twenty  years  striving  after  tho 
“  towers,”  while  still  standing  on  the  “  turf”  that  bears 
all  which  is  most  precious  to  him  in  life,  he  mounts  to 
the  highest  summit  of  his  Norman  chateau,  and  in  tho 
course  of  a  long  and  very  French-religious  soliloquy 
declares  liis  resolution  to  make  atonement  for  his  sins 
by  throwing  himself  altogether  upon  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Virgin.  Then — 

A  sublime  spring  from  the  balustrade 
About  the  tower  so  oilteu  talked  about, 

A  flash  in  middle  air,  and  stone-dead  lay 
Monsieur  Leonce  Miranda  on  tho  turf. 

3klr  Browning  says — 

Such  being  the  conditions  of  his  life, 

Such  end  of  life  kras  not  irrational. 

Hold  a  belief,  you  only  half  believe, 

With  all-momentous  issues  either  way, — 

And  I  advise  you  imitate  this  leap. 

Put  faith  to  proof,  be  cured  or  killed  at  once  ! 

Call  you  man,  killed  through  cutting  cancer  out, 

Tho  worse  fur  such  an  act  of  bravery  ? 

That’s  more  than  /  know.  In  m/  estimate,  ’ 

Better  lie  prostrate  on  his  turf  at  peace. 

Than,  wistful,  eye,  from  out  the  tent,  the  tower. 

We  cannot  think  so.  Mr  Browning’s  catastrophe  appears 
to  ns  only  intelligible  or  allowable  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  on  the  supposition  that  he  wishes  to  show  how  very 
foolish  is  the  ordinary  sentimental  issue  of  the  French 
temperament,  especially  when  it  is  aggravated  by  such 
teaching  and  influence  as  the  Church  uses  for  the  mis¬ 
leading  of  its  votaries.  When  his  kinsmen  attempt  to 
seize  his  property  on  the  plea  that  he  was  mad,  his 
widow  thus  apologises  both  for  him  and  for  herself : — 

True  is  it  that  through  childhood,  poverty, 

Sloth,  pressure  of  temptation,  I  succumbed. 

And,  ere  1  found  what  honor  meant,  lost  mine. 

So  was  the  sheep  lost,  which  the  Shepherd  found 
And  never  lost  again.  My  friend  found  me  ; 

Or  better  say,  the  Shepherd  found  us  both — 

Since  he,  my  friend,  was  much  in  the  same  mire 
When  first  we  made  acquaintance.  Each  helped  each,— 

A  two-fold  extrication  from  the  slough  ; 

And,  saving  me,  he  saved  himself.  Since  then, 

Unsmirched  we  kept  our  cleanliness  of  coat. 

It  is  his  perfect  constancy,  you  call 
My  friend’s  main  fault — he  never  left  his  love ! 

While  as  for  me,  I  dare  your  worst,  impute 
One  breach  of  loving  bond,  these  twenty  years. 

To  me  whom  only  cobwebs  bound,  you  count ! 

*He  was  religiously  disposed  in  youth  I  ’ 

That  may  be,  though  we  did  not  meet  at  church. 

Did  he  become  Voltairian  like  your  8<»mps, 

Under  my  teaching,  fools  who  mock  hie  faith  ? 
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and  ennobling  influence,  it  must  be  in  such  harmony  with 
our  actual  experience  of  nature  and  mankind,  as  to  en¬ 
large  our  comprehension  of  the  one,  and  intensify  our 
sympathy  with  the  other.  The  field  of  the  artist,  then, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  limited  to  his  contemporaries 
although  if  he  accept  this  standard  of  excellence,  there  must 
be  some  point  of  contact  between  his  ideal  and  their  re¬ 
ality,  some  wave,  still  vibrating  with  kindred  impulse,  and 
establishing  one  current  of  common  life.  Mr  Emerson 
tells  us  that  in  the  desire  to  establish  this  link  between 
the  Then  and  the  Now,  we  have  the  cause  of  all  enquiry 
into  antiquity.  “  Belzoni,”  he  says,  “  digs  and  measures 
amongst  the  mummy  pits  and  pyramids  of  Thebes,  until 
he  can  see  the  end  of  the  difference  between  the  mon¬ 
strous  work  and  himself.”  The  end  of  the  difference 
between  Paganism,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  the  expiring  faith  of  the  old  world,  and  the 
actual  Christian  position  in  the  present  day,  is  shown 
with  strange  distinctness  in  Mr  Sneyd’s  story.  Called 
upon  to  assist  at  the  slow  death- scene  of  this  grim  old 
Giant  Pagan  (so  well  dead,  that  worthy  John  Bunyan’s 
Christian  can  afford  to  fling  him  a  taunt  in  passing,  by 
his  ancient  lair),  the  last  gleams  and  flickerings  of  life 
come  to  us,  whether  by  our  author’s  intention  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  curious  familiarity.  Such  spasms,  such 
strugglings  for  existence,  such  clutchings  of  the  air,  our 
own  eyes  have  surely  witnessed.  In  the  failing  grasp 
upon  the  terrors  and  credulity  of  the  simple ;  in  the 
vague  attraction  for  the  imaginative  and  tender  ;  above 
all  in  the  support  of  dainty  scepticism,  which  considers 
the  dwindling  scarecrow  necessary  for  the  morals  of 
common  people,  we  have  modern  “  phases  of  faith  ”  re¬ 
flected  as  in  a  mirror.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 
Cethegus  represents  the  patrician-philosopher,— pa¬ 
trician,  primarily,  of  course, — and  his  daughter  Cyllene, 
the  rich  imagination  and  warmth  of  heart  which  tend  to 
bind  up  with  early  associations  all  love  and  poetry  that  have 
had  a  simultaneous  growth  ;  whilst  the  babble  of  Olympia 
and  Mcovia  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
eosthetics  of  good  society,  imbibed  by  young  ladies  of  a 
conventionally  sentimental  type. 

“Believe  me,  Anicius,”  said  Cethegus,  “once  let  these  opinions 
of  ours  descend  to  the  mob,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  she-wolfs 
litter.  We  recognise  the  imposture  of  our  creed ;  but  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  keep  these  views  hidden  from  the  vulgar.  Once  let  the 
masses  lose  faith,  and  we  shall  be  borne  away  by  the  flood  of 
this  Syrian  superstition  which  already  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us.”  .  .  .  ^ 

“  Claudian,”  Cyllene  said  abruptly,  “  You  do  not  still  deny  the 
providence  of  onr  gods  ?  ”  She  paus^  for  a  moment,  but  no  answer 
came.  Then,  kindling  with  her  subject,  and  carri^  by  her  holy 
pity  for  an  erring  soul  beyond  the  bounds  of  reserve,  she  adjured 
him,  by  his  patriotism  to  an  afflicted  country,  by  every  tie  he  held 
most  sacred,  to  free  himself  from  the  superstition  of  the  Nazarenes. 
Idealising  whatever  crossed  her  path,  and  infusing  into  it  the 
beauty  of  her  own  nature,  she  saw  not  the  dark  stains  of  fraud 
and  immorality  which  deflled  the  creed  she  loved.  ... 

“  By-the-bye,”  continued  Olympia,  “have  you  not  something  on 
hand  against  those  dreadful  Christians  ?  They  are  so  vulgar.  And 
they  deny  the  gods.” 

“  Besides,”  ^ded  Mievia,  “  if  they  are  allowed  to  have  their 
way,  there  will  be  no  more  beautiful  pictures  and  statues.” 

Have  we  not  recognisable  types  here  ?  And  might  we 
not  almost  imagine  that  Christianity  has  learned  its 
favourite  charges  against  the  scientific  spirit,  viz., 
atheism,  vulgarity,  and  destruction  of  art,  from  those 
once  preferred  against  itself  ?  ,  * 

But  not  only  has  Mr  Sneyd  seized  and  revealed  faith¬ 
fully  the  very  striking  analogies,  the  close  family  like¬ 
ness,  so  to  speak,  of  this  period  with  our  own,  he  also  dis¬ 
plays  much  discrimination  and  impartiality  when  treating 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christfens 
and  the  bitter  feeling  of  enmity  which  prevailed  against 
them.  Doing  all  honour  to  the  strength  and  fervour  of 
their  convictions,  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  forcibly 
that  so  far  as  religious  intolerance  is  concerned,  the 
cause  of  offence  lay  with  the  Christians  themselves, 
rather  than  with  their  adversaries.  Imagine  the  state 
of  the  case  supposing  some  enthusiastic  Freethinker 
Mr  Swinburne  for  instance — to  force  his  way  up  to  the 
altar  steps  of  some  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  loudLly  and  without  any 


It  is  one  of  Mr  Browning’s  many  merits  that,  while 
he  is  careful  always  to  analyse  every  character  that  he 
describes,  he  does  not  generally  care  about  labelling 
it  with  an  exact  definition.  An  inorganic  body  may  be 
tmalysed  with  exhaustive  precision ;  but  the  coarser 
organisms  are  not  yet  quite  within  the  grasp  of  chemists 
And  statisticians,  still  less  those  finer  organisations  that 
we  call  by  such  names  as  soul  and  mind.  No  wise  man 
will  set  himself  up  as  an  absolute  judge  of  other  people ; 
and  certainly  Mr  Browning  is  too  wise  to  do  that.  In 
‘  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country’  ho  shows  us  Clara,  for 
instance,  in  more  aspects  than  one,  and  they  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  choose  in  which  aspect  to  regard  her.  In 
the  last  passage  we  have  quoted  she  appears  as  a  far 
more  virtuous  woman  and  a  much  better  wife  than 
many  on  whom  church  and  society  only  smile.  In 
another  she  is  represented  as 

Born,  bred,  with  just  ono  instinct, — that  of  growth: 

Her  quality  was,  caterpillar-like. 

To  all-unerringly  select  a  loaf 
And  without  intermission  feed  her  fill. 

Become  the  Painted  Peacock,  or  beliko 

The  Brimstone-wing,  when  time  of  year  should  suit ; 

And  ’tis  a  sign  (say  entomologists) 

Of  sickness,  when  the  creature  stops  its  meal 
One  minute,  either  to  look  up  at  heaven. 

Or  turn  aside  for  change  of  aliment. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  ugliness 
In  the  beginning,  as  the  grub  grow  worm  : 

She  could  not  find  the  proper  plant  at  once 
But  crawled  and  fumbled  through  a  whole  parterre. 

Husband  Muhlhausen  served  for  stuff  not  long : 

Then  came  confusion  of  the  slimy  track 

From  London,  “  where  she  gave  the  tone  awhile,” 

To  Paris :  let  the  stalks  stjirt  up  again. 

Now  she  is  off  them,  all  the  greener  they  ! 

But,  settled  on  Miranda,  how  she  sucked. 

Assimilated  juices,  took  the  tint. 

Mimicked  the  form  and  texture  of  her  food ! 

And  wo  are  bidden  to  respect  the  way  in  which  she 
fulfils  her  grub-and-buttorfly  destiny,  even  though  we 
may  not  esteem  her  highly  on  every  ground.  So,  too, 
with  Miranda.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  many-sided  of  all  the  studies  that  Mr  Browning  has 
produced.  Wo  may  look  at  the  rich  jeweller’s  son  from 
any  standpoint  that  wo  will,  and  in  each  aspect  we  see 
a  common-place  nineteenth  century  man  of  the  world, 
and  especially  of  the  Parisian  world  under  the  Second 
Empire,  ono  who  might  bo  supposed  to  wear  nothing 
but  a  very  conventional  “white  cotton  night-cap;  ”  yet  we 
find  that  the  ono  ho  really  wears  is  of  the  reddest  pos¬ 
sible  hue.  It  is  a  picture  worth  studying  in  every  way, 
and  especially  noteworthy  are  the  ways  in  which  the 
two  main  currents — >vhat  is  called  illicit  love  and  what 
is  regarded  as  altogether  lawful  religious  devotion — are 
made  to  cross  and  spoil  ono  another  and  to  produce 
an  utter  shipwTock  of  the  life  that  tries  to  launch  itself 
on  both  of  them. 

We  do  not  care  here  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
‘Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country’  and  Mr  Browning’s 
previous  poems ;  and  wo  have  not  space  in  which  to  quote, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  we  have  already  cited,  any  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  purely  literary  merits  of  this  poem.  In  this 
respect  it  should  delight  all  readers.  It  contains  some 
rugged  and  commonplace  lines  and  some  perplexing 
discursions.  But  while  its  thought  is  as  compressed  as 
usual,  the  thought  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusually  clear 
and  intelligible.  In  spite  of  its  painful  elements,  the 
story  is  well  told :  its  moral  is  skilfully  brought  out  on 
occasion,  and  on  occasion  skilfully  insinuated.  With 
all  our  heart  wo  thank  Mr  Browning  for  his  brave  and 
eloquent  unfolding  of  some  of  the  chief  social  abuses  of 
the  present  day. 


THE  FALL  OF  PAGANISM. 

Cyllene,  or  The  Fall  of  Paganism.  By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 

Longmans. 

So  far  as  subject  and  design  are  concerned,  a  classical 
novel  of  the  stamp  of  Cijllme  may  bo  cordially  welcomed. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  the  modern  school 
to  restrict  imaginative  creation  to  present  customs  and 
events.  It  only  urges  that,  for  art  to  exercise  a  living 
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elioice  of  lan^age,  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  cere-  some  means  must  be  taken  to  strangle  unprofitable 
mony,  and  of  the  object  of  the  congregation’s  worship  ?  infants  in  the  birth. 

The  exactly  similar  behaviour  of  the  Christian  Marcellus,  There  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  Dean  Alford’s  life 
interrupting  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  inform  the  worshippers  should  have  been  written.  He  did  an  edition  of  the 
that  their  gods  were  the  patrons  of  vice,  is  not  a  Greek  Testament,  in  which  greater  difficulties,  such  as 
romantic  invention  of  Mr  Sneyd’s.  By  such  acts  of  those  connected  with  the  birth  and  the  resurrection  of 
philistinism,  too  long  regarded  as  heroic,  did  the  early  Jesus,  are  avoided,  and  trivialities  are  handled  at  length, 
Christians  frequently  persecute  the  majority  into  per-  which  yet  has  merits,  as  introducing  many  for  the  first 
secuting  them.  At  the  same  time,  our  author  does  time  to  the  unknown  fields  of  German  criticism.  He 
ample  justice  to  the  exaltation  of  spirit  which  animated  edited  the  Contemporary  Review  when  it  had  not  the 
them,  and  to  its  contagious  effect  upon  every  lofty  high  position  it  now  has ;  he  wrote  graceful  but  feeble 


nature  brought  within  their  influence.  Thus,  the 
nominal  Christianity  of  Claudian,  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  is  not  at  all  accompanied  by  parallel  fervour  of 
conviction,  and  again,  Cyllene’s  acceptance  of  the  new 
faith,  because  of  her  admiration  and  sympathy  for  its 
followers,  rather  than  because  she  has  rejected  the  more 
graceful  and  poetic  beliefs  of  her  girlhood,  seem  to 


poems,  hymns  and  thin  music,  and  many  review 
articles.  It  is  hard  on  this  good  man  that  ne  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  whole  book,  and  should  be 
blown  out  by  the  puffing  of  others  far  beyond  his 
proper  size. 

But  as  the  book  is  here  we  may  gain  somewhat  from 
it.  It  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  man  who  was  really  re¬ 


us  most  truthful  and  lifelike  conceptions ;  they  explain  ceptive,  which  few  are,  though  not  original,  which  to  be 


and  harmonise  with  the  apparently  abrupt  transition  by 
which  an  idea  could  pass  from  public  obloquy  to 
public  triumph,  and,  without  any  sudden  moral  trans¬ 
formation,  reign,  where  it  was  once  despised. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  that  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  “  Cyllene  ”  possesses  exceptional  merits — ^it  is  the 


is  among  the  rarest  gifts ;  who  grew  more  and  more 
liberal  in  spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  who 
had  a  real  tolerance  towards  Nonconformists.  And 
there  are  many  hints  for  those  who  will  use  them,  how 
to  break  down  the  wall  that  exists  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  (while  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 


more  to  be  regretted  that,  as  a  literary  work,  it  should  State  may  do  it  once  for  all)  and  the  less  visible  but  as 
be  disfigured  by  the  monotonous  and  meretricious  fine  real  barriers  which  custom  has  erected  between  classes, 
writing,  by  which  the  author  seems  positively  to  labour  It  is  pleasant  to  see,  too,  a  man  who  in  youth  was 
at  concealing  the  underlying  vigour  of  his  ideas.  This  evidently  a  terrible  prig,  gaining  true  “  sweetness  and 
false  and  fulsome  style  is  so  irritating  to  the  reader  that  light  ”  with  years  and  culture,  and  a  picture  of  a 
it  is  difficult  for  his  outraged  sensibilities  to  recognise,  thoroughly  happy  home  has  always  an  interest  for 
or  at  least  to  take  any  pleasure  in,  those  rare  passages  Englishmen.  And  while  most  of  us  carp  a  good  deal  at 
where  there  is  a  real  picture  evoked  by  this  outpouring  our  neighbours,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  fropa  a  man  who 
of  sound  and  colour.  Nevertheless,  such  passages  there  could  see  a  bright  side  to  such  a  school  as  Ilminster, 
are  ;  testifying  that  it  is  in  the  writer’s  power  to  master  one  of  the  old  grammar  schools  on  which  few  of  its 
a  purer  diction,  not  only  free  from  strainings  after  effect,  many  alumni  look  back  with  anything  but  the  deepest 
but  really  effective  and  original — such  for  instance  is  abhorrence.  We  cannot  but  have  a  friendly  feeling  for, 
the  description  of  the  vision  of  the  Priest  of  Diana,  who  and  should  like  to  have  known  the  kindly  Dean,  the 
watching  at  night  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  sees  the  friend  of  Arthur  Hallam,  and  his  yet  living  Cambridge 
old  gods  hunted  from  their  shrines,  departing  once  and  circle. 

for  ever  from  faithless  Rome.  Eonteius,  the  pagan  As  for  the  book  itself,  if  done  at  all  it  should  have 
priest,  is  full  of  compunction  and  reverent  pity  as  he  been  better  done.  What  might  have  been  of  real  interest 
watches  the  vague  majestic  company  pass  by  him ;  and  is  left  out.  An  account  of  a  relation  who  joined  the 
we  have  him  cursing  the  banner  of  the  Saharum,  as  it  early  Irvin^ites  is  omitted,  but  all  that  belongs  to  a  new 
floats  and  flaps  in  the  moonlight.  This  scene  Mr  Sneyd  religion  in  its  first  development  has  interest  for  religious 
informs  us  was  suggested  to  himby  Dore’s  picture  of  the  students.'  What  is  absolutely  trivial  is  often  minutely 
Triumph  of  Christianity.  To  us  it  recalls  the  tenderly  recorded,  as  that  on  April  I9th,  1833,  he  “  heard  the 
pathetic  chapter  of  that  modem  pagan,  Heinrich  Heine,  first  nightingale  of  the  season  sing  ;  ”  p.  87  ;  and  the  de- 
who  in  the  last  volume  of  De  V Allemagnej  describes  the  lirious  wanderings  of  the  dying  man  are  narrated  with  a 
sore  straits  to  which  the  exiled  Olympians  w'ere  put ;  painful  minuteness,  p.  476. 

and  how  for  utter  lack  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  they  had  It  is  always  an  ungrateful  task  to  speak  unfavourably 
to  stoop  to  the  meanest  employ  and  the  most  disre-  of  anything  which  has  been  done  with  good  intentions, 
putable  situations — not  refusing  even  to  do  duty  as  but  we  feel  bound  to  say  we  fail  to  find  any  adequate 
Christian  Devils  !  Mr  Sneyd,  if  his  sympathy  with  the  reason  for  the  production  of  this  book, 
godlike  exiles  is  less  pronounced,  at  least  treats  them  K. 

with  more  reverence ;  and  closes  the  picture  of  their 

fading  grandeur  with  the  darkness  and  tem])est  of  a  THE  SHILLING  MAGAZINES 

stormy  night.  F.  R.  ' _ , 
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THE  SHILLING  MAGAZINES. 

This  appears  to  be  a  month  of  singular  poverty 
among  the  shilling  magazines,  many  containing  nothing 
beyond  what  pertains  to  their  special  province,  and 


Life,  Journals,  and  Letters  of  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Can-  others  with  only  a  readable  article  here  and  there  among 
^  terhury.  Edited  by  his  "WidoNY.  Rivingtons.  a  heap  of  inferior '  wares.  Temple  Bar  and  London 

'Deans  are  for  the  most  part  amiable  clergymen  who  harp  still  on  Lord  Lytton,  the  former  writing  of  him 

have  written  books  and  are  orthodox  after  the  pattern  RS  a-  dramatist  and  novelist  in  a  vein  of  not  too  pro¬ 
of  Mr  Casaubon,  that  is  “  wdth  certain  scholarly  reser-  found  criticism,  the  latter  introducing  us  to  tne  ^  oat 
rations.”  As  they  are  amiable  they  have  many  friends,  oaan  s  home-life,  under  the  title  of  At  Knebworth. 
whose  attachment  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  deans  **  Knebw’orth,  written  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  is  cer- 


live  in  good  houses,  and  are  officially  expected  to  enter-  lainly  the  best  article  in  the  magazine,  and  from  it  we 
toin ;  as  they  are  literary  they-  are  objects  of  w'onder  to  ^O'he  the  following  interesting  aspect  of  authorship 
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those  who  do  not  know  how  easy  writing  is  when  you 
have  the  knack  of  it ;  as  orthodox  with  reservations 
they  are  not  disdained  by  pietists  or  by  men  of  liberal 
culture.  When  they  die  many  people  are  sorry,  and  it 
decent  and  fitting  that  the  county  newspaper  should 
have  a  notice  of  them,  or  even  that  a  magazine  should 
contain  an  “In  Memoriam  ”  article.  But  it  would  bo 
ftn  insufferable  nuisance  if  all  these  good  people  were  to 
have  their  lives  written  in  full,  and  should  the  literary 
population  of  the  world  increase  in  any  alarming  manner 


At  the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  and  communicating  with  the 
drawing-room  on  the  right,  an  ante-chamber  intervening,  was  Lord 
Lytton’s  writing  room.  “  He  stays  there,”  writes  to  us  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  staying  last  autumn  at  Knebwftrth,  “  perfectly 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  All  noise  was  effectually  inter¬ 
cepted,  and  the  effect  which  any  noise  whatever  had  upon  iKird 
Lytton  when  ho  was  at  work  was  irritating  in  the  extreme.  .  .  . 

While  he  was  occupied  with  eomposition,  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
books  and  papers.  Lord  Lytton  was  singularly  jealous  as  to  the 
admission  of  strangers  into  this,  his  sanctum.  ^  Perhaps  the  on  y 
friend  of  his  lordship’s  who  had  ever  seen  the  interior  w  i  more 
than  a  very  few  times,  was  hiafdu^  Achates,  Mr  Aston  ay  is. 
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The  better  of  these  two  describes  the  indebtedness’  oC 
one  who  signs  himself  “  An  Irreconcileable  to  Knight’e 
Penny  Magazine.  The  writer  has  adopted  this  signature 
before,  and  habitual  readers  of  St.  Pcud^a  will  before* 
now  have  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  his  identity. 

The  hunting  in  the  west  of  England — ^the  one  legitU 
mate  piece  of  sport  left  to  us  since  wolves  were  not 
— is  afforded  by  Mr-  Bissett’s  pack,  known  aa  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds.  To  s^ak,  then, '‘of 
some  paltry  fox-hunting  dinner  at  Ivybroige  as  “  The 
Wind-up  of  Hunting  in  the  West  ”  is  a  mistake  which 
the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  should  not  have- 
allowed  to  pass.  Beyond  the  misnomer  of  its  title,  the 
paper  is  about  the  most  insipid  of  a  very  empty  collection. 
Under  the  large  title  of  “  Capital  and  Labour,^’  with 
“An  Enquiry  into  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  and  the 
Rights  of  the  Labourer  as  a  sub-title,  a  writer  dis¬ 
poses,  in  a  few  pages,  of  all  objections  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  a  manner  which  may  possibly  satisfy 
the  readers  for  whom  he  reasons. 

The  second  part  of  jVIr  T.  Hughes’s  “Problems  of 
Civilization  ”  is  superior  in  interest  to  the  first, 
which  appeared  in  Macmillan  for  March.  It  con- 
contains  an  estimate  of  Trade-Unionism  and  Co¬ 
operative  movements,  written  in  JVlr  Hughes’s  frank 
manner,  which  is,  to  some  a  stumbling  block,  to  some 
foolishness.  Besides  this,  Mr  Hughes  defends  the 
Habitual  Criminal  Act  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  ends 
with  the  fateful  religious  problem  of  the  day.  “  Are  we 
Christians?  ”  asked  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  in  The  Fortnightly 
a  short  time  ago ;  Mr  Hughes  varies  the  form  of  the 
question — “  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ” 

MacmiUau  has  a  useful  habit  of  publishing  previously 
delivered  Lectures  and  Papers  ;  and  this  month,  besides 
Mr  Hughes’s  Address,  we  have  a  Discourse  on  Niagara, 
delivered  last  month  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  which  is,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be, 
interestingly  scientific,  and  scientifically  interesting  (to 
parody  Polonius’s  “foolish  figure.”)  We  may  take  it 
that  on  some  distant  day,  Niagara  will  have  eaten  itself 
away,  turned  the  higher  lakes  into  valleys  of  laughing 
corn ;  then  w  ill  someone  fumbling  at  a  bookstall  over 
an  antique  volume  of  Macmillan  wonder  at  the  figure  of 
Professor  Tyndall  wading  waist-deep  among  the  rapids 
and  questioning  the  cataract  with  speculative  eye. 
Another  paper  already  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Reform  Club,  but  not,  we  believe,  reported  even  briefly 
in  the  newspapers — a  speech  of  Mrs  Fawcett’s,  simul¬ 
taneously  delivered,  having  overshadowed  it — is  Mr 
Sedley  Taylor’s  “On  the  Principle  of  Authority  on  Matters 
of  Opinion  ?  ”  It  suggests  one  point  of  paramount 
importance,  viz. :  the  growing  necessity  of  the  presence 
in  our  House  of  Commons  and  in  all  legislative  and 
authoritative  bodies  of  men  who  can  speak  with  special 
authority  on  special  subjects,  having  made  a  study  of 
those  subjects.  _ _  H.  F- 
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companion  in  the  Continental  travels  of  his  earlier  days,  and  with 
whom  he  had  formed  the  entire  collection  of  art-treasures  to  be 
found  at  Knebworth.  Not  even  Mr  Riylis,  nor  any  other  intimate 
of  the  house,  was  permitted  to  disturb  Lord  Lytton  when  in  his 
study  before  the  hour  of  one  had  sounded. 

Each  succeeding  volume  of  Mr  Forster’s  “  Life  of 
Dickens”  is  now  looked  forward  to  chiefly  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  how  the  biographer  will  treat  of  this  or  that 
particular  quarrel  which  the  course  of  events  will  bring 
under  his  pen.  We  forget  the  precise  piece  of  scandal 
that  may  be  expected  in  Mr  Forster’s  next  volume, 
but  readers  of  Temple  Bar  will  be  able  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  on  this  and  other  kindred  points  in  the  article, 

“  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.”  “  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity,  and 
pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true  ”  that  nothing  delights  some  people  so 
much  as  to  gloat  over  the  littlenesses  of  great  men. 

The  Cornhill  contains  at  least  two  good  papers,  “  Some 
Literary  Rambles  about  Bath,”  temp,  chiefly  Bean  Nash, 
and  “  Louis  Napoleon  painted  by  a  Contemporary.”  It 
seems  that  Mr  Senior  in  the  year  1863,  shortly  after 
his  last  visit  to  Pari.s,  “  selected  from  his  journals  the 
conversations  which  threw  most  light  upon  the  character 
of  Louis  Napoleon.”  Such  of  these  conversations  as 
were  held  with  Madame  R.,  “  a  lady  who  was  brought 
up  as  a  sister  with  the  Emperor,  and  who  continued 
her  intimacy  with  him  till  the  Coup  d'etat,"  are  now 
published  under  the  above  title  by  some  one  who  may, 
perhaps,  be  recognised  under  the  initials,  M.C.M.S. 
The  conversations  range  from  1854  to  1863,  and  are 
without  exception  of  the  highest  interest.  Could  they 
but  bo  amplified,  we  should  go  near  to  having  a  com¬ 
plete  insight  into  the  Emperor’s  most  real  moods. 
Daring  the  imprisonment  at  Ham  Madame  R.  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Louis  Napoleon,  and  so 
continued  till  the  Cemp  d'etat,  “which  she,  as  a  woman 
of  integrity,  and  a  staunch  Republican,  could  not  for¬ 
give.”  On  the  5th  of  March  1863,  after  an  estrangement 
of  twelve  years,  Madame  R.  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Emperor  at  the  Tuileries. 

As  we  entered  his  cabinet  the  door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  lie  was  the  nearest, 
and  took  mo  by  the  hand.  He  stood  still  for  an  insbint,  then  ran 
forward,  took  me  by  the  arm,  threw  himself  on  my  nock,  and  kissed 
me.  I  kissed  him,  and  we  all  of  us,  including  the  Empress  and 
Mdmo.  Walewska,  began  to  w’cep.  “  M6cliar.te  femme,”  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  “  voila  douze  ans  quo  tu  mo  tiens  riguour !  ” 

Presently  the  child  was  sent  for ; 

The  Emperor  took  him  between  his  knees,  and  told  him  to  repeat 
one  of  his  fj^bles.,  “I  have  forgotten,”  the  boy  said,  “the  ends  of 
them  all.”  “Then  tell  us  the  beginning  of  one  of  them.”  “I  have 
forgotten  the  beginning.”  “  Then  let  us  have  the  middle.”  “  Mais 
papa  oi  commence  le  milieu  ?  ” 

In  more  important  matters  it  is  of  course  doubly 
necessary  to  scrutinise  the  trustworthiness  of  these 
notes  of  conversation,  but  in  any  case  they  must  contain 
an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  probably,  after  due 
allowance  made  for  the  “  personal  equation  ”  of  the 
observer  (to  uso  a  phrase  of  the  observatory),  the 
whole  truth.  On  the  subject  of  the  late  Emperor’s 
power  of  self-command,  Madame  R.  thus  speaks  : 

I  have  known  him  after  a  conversation  in  which  he  betrayed  no 
an^r,  break  his  own  furniture  in  his  rage.  The  first  sign  of  rage 
in  him  is  a  swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like  those  of  an  excited  horse. 
Then  his  eyes  become  bright,  and  his  lips  quiver.  His  long  mous¬ 
tache  is  intended  to  conceal  his  mouth,  and  he  hiis  disciplined  his 
eyes.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1848, 1  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  eyes  ?  “Nothing,”  he  said.  A  day  or  two  after  I 
saw  him  again.  They  had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I  found 
that  he  had  been  accustoming  himself  to  keep  his  eyelids  closed, 
and  to  throw  into  his  eyes  a  vacant  dreamy  expression. 

“  Scenes  from  a  Roybal  Drama  ”  in  Tinsley' s,  coming, 
as  we  conjecture,  from  a  hand  that  has  lately  written  on 
French  Court  life,  takes  ns  back  to  the  time  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  the  butterfly  life  of  the  Court  that 
(X)ald  not  or  would  not  understand  that  there  was  any- 
thing  better  to  do  than  to  look  pretty  and  act  plays ; 
a  truly  idyllic  prelude  to  the  grand  outburst  of  heroics. 

St.  Paul's  is  remarkable  every  month  for  a  place  of 
its  own,  more  or  less  well  filled.  The  present  number 
outdoes  many  of  its  predecessors.  Besides  a  criticism 
on  George  Eliot,  which  is  worth  reading,  and  one  of 
Austin  Dobson’s  artful  vers  de  societe,  it  contains  two 
short  papers  which  well  reflect  its  pecuh'ar  humour. 
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'  In  the  Preface  to  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Oroie  laud  in  many  senses,  with  brackish  and  sonr^tasting 
fto  which  we  shall  refer  more  fully  on  a  future  oc-  fruits.  Mr  Murphy  writes  in  defence  of  the  oonvents' 
casion),  Mrs  Grote  thus  records  the  origin  of  her  and  convent  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  to 
task.  Having,  in  1866,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  qualifications,  says 

friends,  Mrs  Grote  commenced  the  work  of  collect-  “Besides  having  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information  in 
ing  materials  for  the  proposed  biography.  One  morn-  detail,  I  have  long  had  a  thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
in^  Mr  Grote  came  into  the  room  where  his  wife  was  subject.  My  four  sisters  were  educat^  in  convents.  Two  of  them 
.  »  .1  became  professed  nuns  in  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  died  happily  m 

thus  occupied.  “  What  are  you  so  busy  over  there,  j 

H.  ?  **  he  enquired.  On  receiving  a  reply,  he  exclaimea,  orders  in  England  and  Irel.and  ;  and  I  have  visited,  as  many  Irish 
“Jfy  life ;  why  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell !  ”  Catholics  have  done,  a  number  of  convents,  not  only  in  Ireland, 
Mrs  Grote’s  answer  contains  the  whole  truth.  “  Not  in  but  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.” 

the  way  of  adventure,  I  grant ;  but  there  is  something.  The  book  is  probably  thought  necessary  as  an  answer 
nevertheless — ^your  life  is  the  liistory  of  a  mind.”  And  to  the  scurrilous  and  inconsiderate  nonsense  talked  by 


so  it  rested,  the  historian  feeling  content  to  leave  his 
life’s  story  in  his  wife’s  hands.  Mrs  Grote’s  is  expressly 
a  personal  life,  the  story  of  “  George  Grote’s  intellectual 
achievements,  whether  as  an  historian,  scholar,  philoso¬ 
pher,  or  critic,”  having  been  entrusted  to  other  hands. 

*  rwn  -m  ^  nm  i  m  t  r-i  •  i  •  j  •  •j  _ 


Mr  Newdegate  and  others,  and  may  be  presumed  to  con¬ 
tain  trustworthy  information  on  the  subject. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Anderson  opens 
thus  : — “  William  Anderson,  whom  we  may  characterise 
once  for  all  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  and 


The  Early  English  Text  Society  maintains  its  repu-  ministers  in  Scotland  during  the  nineteenth  century.’* 
tation  as  the  most  enterprising  and  indefatigable  of  all  We  have  hitherto  failed  to  appreciate  Dr  Anderson’s 
the  learned  ’  ’  societies,  and  it  stands  almost  alone  in  greatness  in  this  fashion,  and  prefer  to  rank  him  as  a 
aiming  to  be  popular  as  well  as  learned — popular,  not  serviceable  man  in  his  “  station.” 

in  the  way  of  writing  down  to  the  tastes  and  ca-  The  preface  to  Some  Present  Difficulties  in  Theology 
pacities  of  the  vulgar,  for  it  is  rigidly  strict  in  the  says,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  delivered 
choice  of  its  mateiial,  and  in  its  handling  of  that  mate-  “  within  the  Presbyterian  College,  Queen’s  Square,  to 
rial  by  and  for  scholars,  but  in  the  cheapness  of  its  publi-  an  audience  composed  entirely  of  young  men.”  The  four 
cations  and  in  the  steadiness  of  its  aim  to  provide  good  lectures  are  headed  respectively,  “  The  Authority  of 
teaching  for  everybody  who  wants  really  to  study  the  Holy  Scripture,”  “  Disbelief  in  Christian  Miracles  proved 
history  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  It  has  to  be  Unscientific,”  “  Unbelief,  Doubt,  and  Faith,”  “  On 
now  issued  the  last  volumes  of  its  “  original  series  ”  and  Theories  of  the  Atonement.”  The  clergyman  who  says 
its  ‘‘extra  series,”  each  of  which  gives  about  two  or  that  w  a  j/mrid  does  not  use  these  words 

three  guineas’  worth  of  books  for  an  annual  subscription  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  “  Godliness  ”  is  the  par- 
of  a  guinea.  In  the  former  we  have  the  first  part  of  ticular  word  he  prefers  to  “  Religion.” 


Palladius  on  Husbandries  an  early  English  paraphrase  of 
De  Re  Biistica,  a  quaint  mediaeval  treatise,  parent  of 
other  agricultural  and  botanical  literature,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Barton  Lodge ;  the  latter  comprises  the  first  part  of 
the  Complaynt  of  Scotlande,  “  the  storehouse  and  delight 


The  Trust  and  the  Remittance;  two  love  stories  told 
in  blank  verse,  by  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke,  have  something 
of  the  peculiar  art  which  belonged  to  the  stories  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb ;  they  seem  rather  to  have 
been  written  fifty  years  ago  than  to-day.  “  The  Trust” 


of  all  balladists  and  writers  on  the  popular  literature  and  jg  ^Ee  more  poetical  of  the  two ;  “  The  Remittance  ’* 
music  of  our  Tudor  times,”  to  which  Mr  James  A.  H.  would  suffer  nothing  for  translation  into  prose. 

Murray  has  contributed  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  Among  the  pamphlets  on  oar  table  are,  its 

historical  introduction,  illustrating  the  political  condi-  Beauties  and  Blemishes,  a  rather  ont-of-date  piece  of 
tion  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  conclu-  criticism;  three  pieces  of  Pen  and  Pulpit  Photographs 
sions  of  both  these  books  are  to  be  given  in  the  publica-  in  verse,  treating  of  the  “The  Church  and  the  Dissenters,” 
tions  of  the  present  year,  along  with  nine  other  works.  “  The  Church  and  the  Ritualists,”  and  “  Life  and  Con- 
Lord  Houghton’s  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social,  science,”  and  a  small  Tourist* s  Conversational  Guide  to 
form  a  most  atti’active  little  volume.  Among  the  more  Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  by  Dr  J.  T.  Loth, 
interesting  sketches  are  those  of  Walter  Savage  Landor 

and  Heinrich  Heine.  At  a  time  when  everyone  thinks  •" 

differently  of  Mr  Forater’8  “  Life  of  Dickens,”  it  is  HAMLET  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 
agreeable  to  iind  that  Lord  Houghton  joins  in  the  nni- 

versal  note  of  admiration  accorded  to  the  “Life  of  We  take  it  for  gnmted  that  evereone  has  known  MmetWnn 

Landor.”  We  are  promised  a  series  of  political  and  ‘‘‘®  “P*’?'!  p  sr  TVi  tli 

1 ‘i 1  r  ,  1  1  J  ^  ftt  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  felt  himself  sulhciently  interested 

ht^ry  monographs  by  the  same  hand.  ^  ■  therein  to  be  alert  to  the  eubeeqnent  criticisms  ii  the  daily 

The  new  edition  of  Mr  Plumptre  a  Tragedies  of  papers.  Mr  Taylor’s  object  has  been  briefly  this : — to  shelve  the 

^schylos,  a  poetical  and  very  truthful  translation,  sufiQ.-  old  notions  of  producing  the  play  for  the  sake  of  the  actor  who 

ciently,  but  not  cumbrously  annotated,  needs  no  fresh  was  to  play  The  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  to  produce  “Hamlet” 

commendation  from  us.  for  “  artistic  and  aesthetic  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  dramatic 

Everyone  will  be  glad  to  see  Betsy  Lee:  A  Fo*c*s*l6  art  and  the  public.”  He  must  be,  indeed,  an  inveterate  wor- 

Yam,  republished  from  “  Macmillan.”  So  many  have  shipper  of  theatrical  stars  who  can  so  fix  his  mind  on  the  one 

read  it  there  that  there  is  hardly  any  need  to  justify  onr  “tor  in  a  comply,  “d  be  to  content  to  dmw  the 

_ u  ^  X  i  •  x\T  X  1.  sum  of  his  pleasure  from  the  art  of  that  one  man,  as  not  to 

^  ^  1  owever,  upon  suffer  mental  agony  more  or  less  subdued  from  the  palpable 

one  example  of  the  writer  s  peculiar  humour  :  mediocrity  of  the  subordinate  luminariea.  We  most  beheve 


“  There’s  feet  that  houlds  on  like  a  cat  on  a  roof, 

And  there’s  feet  that  thumps  like  an  elephant’s  hoof ; 
There’s  feet  that  goes  trundlin  on  like  a  barra, 

And  some  that’s  crooky,  some  as  straght  as  an  arra ; 

There’s  feet  that’s  thick,  and  feet  that’s  thin, 

And  some  tumin  out,  aud  some  turnin  in ; 

And  there’s  feet  that  can  run  and  feet  that  can  walk. 

Aye,  feet  that  can  laugh  and  feet  that  can  talk — 

But  an  innocent  fut — it’s  got  the  spring 

That  you  feel  when  you  tretid  on  the  mountain  ling ; 

And  it’s  tied  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  hip, 

And  it  moves  with  the  eye,  and  it  moves  with  the  lip.” 

Mr  Kerr’s  Land  of  Ind  appears  to  be  a  lively  and,  in 
its  way,  instructive  hand-book.  It  professes  to  give 
little  more  than  “first  impressions  written  down  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.” 

The  Terra  Incognita  of  Mr  Murphy’s  explorations  is 
one  in  which  we  feel  singularly  litUe  interest,  a  barren 


HAMLET  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  everyone  has  known  something 
of  the  approach  of  Mr  Tom  Taylors  production  of  “  Hamlet ’* 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  felt  himself  sutficiently  interested 
therein  to  be  alert  to  the  subsequent  criticisms  in  the  daily 
papers.  Mr  Taylor’s  object  has  been  briefly  this : — to  shelve  the 
ola  notions  of  producing  the  play  for  the  sake  of  the  actor  who 
was  to  play  The  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  to  produce  “Hamlet” 
for  “  artistic  and  aesthetic  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  dramatic 
art  and  the  public.”  He  must  be,  indeed,  an  inveterate  wor¬ 
shipper  of  theatrical  stars  who  can  so  fix  his  mind  on  the  one 
superlative  actor  in  a  company,  and  be  so  content  to  draw  the 
sum  of  his  pleasure  from  the  art  of  that  one  man,  as  not  to 
suffer  mental  agony  more  or  less  subdued  from  the  palpable 
mediocrity  of  me  subordinate  luminaries.  We  must  b^eve 
that  it  was  possible  in  the  time  of  the  great  actors  for  a 
theatre-goer  to  become  the  charmed  victim  of  some  such 
potent  magic;  but  the  magic  is  lost,  mediocrity  reigna 
supreme,  and  dramatic  enjoyment  is  now  too  commonly  only 
a  form  of  mitigated  sufi'ering.  In  plain  words,  though  good 
acting  is  not  dead,  is  rather  everywhere  to  be  seen,  bim  acting 
is  so  abominably  common,  and  has  such  a  trick  of  obtruding 
itself  upon  our  notice,  that  the  finely  susceptible  mind  has 
learnt  by  experience  to  look  for  at  least  as  much  pain  as  pleasure 
from  the  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama  by  almost  any  com* 
pany  you  may  please  to  name.  For  many  reasons  London  mans* 
gers  do  not  aspire  too  often  to  great  dramatic  heights,  but 
everyone  who  has  witnessed  these  aspirations  will  remamber 
occasions  on  which  he  has  fairly  longed  to  turn  tail  and  run 
out  of  the  theatre  (if  he  has  not  actually  done  so),  so  pro* 
vokingly  has  art  been  outraged.  Of  course  bad  or  careless 
acting  has  not  alone  been  re^>onsible  for  these  momentsoi 
agony ;  bad  scenery  has  helped,  an  uttor  disregard  of  unity  ^ 
the  laws  of  probability  in  the  furniture  and  appointment  ot  • 
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of  those  in  which  he  is  pictured.  Of  course  the  line  of  argu- 
ment  which  led  to  this  change  is  as  follows : — The  ghost  here 
is  purely  subjective,  seen  of  Hamlet  alone ;  hence  he  will 
appear  as  Hamlet  has  last  imagined  him,  that  is,  as  he  is 
painted  on  the  panel.  It  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the 
scene  would  not  piin  in  power  and  truth  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  subjective  ghost,  who  would  then  be  invisible  to  the 
audience  and  the  Queen  alike.  At  all  events,  if  the  ghost 
shows  himself,  it  seems  more  impressive  that  he  should  do  so 
as  a  reflex  of  the  picture,  unless  indeed  the  distinction  is  too 
subtle  to  be  worth  much.  One  thinf^  admits  of  no  dispute: 
the  Queen  is  unpardonably  wrong  if  she  refuses  to  follow* 
Hamlet’s  pointing— “  Why  look  you  there,”  etc.— and  looks 
instead  in  every  direction  but  the  right,  as  Madame  Huddart 
did  on  Saturday  last.  The  main  effect  is  lost  unless  the  Queen 
can  convey  the  impression  that  looking  at  the  ghost  she  sees 
him  not.  H.  F. 


Bucceesive  moment ;  matters  of  importance  have  been  slurred 
over,  matters  of  detail  dragged  out  of  their  due  subordina¬ 
tion.  These,  and  a  hundred  other  eirors  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  are  committed  severally  or  collectively, 
ana  the  result  is — what  we  see. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  state  of  things  has  come 
about ;  it  does  not  pay  a  manager  to  have  a  company  good  ^‘all 
round ;  ”  the  star-system  has  proved  the  only  true  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone.  Beyond  this,  only  one  or  two  actors  of  great  or 
even  average  talent  are  required  for  the  first  parts  in  standard 
pieces  of  the  present  day;  for  the  rest, — anyone  can  bring  out 
the  point  of  a  pun  or  play  the  fool  in  a  burlesque.  Hence  the 
weaKness  that  oecomes  apparent  on  the  revival  of  a  play  that 
was  written  for  the  age  wnen  every  actor  at  least  tried  to  act. 
Supposing,  however,  that  neither  jealousy  nor  any  financial 
reason  prevented  the  maintenance  of  n  company  where  the 
talent  was  pretty  evenly  distributed,  or  at  all  events  nowhere 
conspicuous  for  its  absence,  the  question  arises — where  would 
the  young  actor  find  a  place?  In  the  absence  of  training 
colleges,  he  now  works  his  way  from  the  bottom  of  his  profession; 
but  to  such  a  theatre  as  we  have  supposed,  he  would  not  gain  his 
admittance  till  his  training  was  complete.  So  long  as  the  system 
of  forcing  actors  to  serve  their  bungling  apprenticeship  on  the 
stage  instead  of  learning  their  trade  off  it  continues,  we  see 
no  chance  of  getting  quit  of  mediocrity.  The  possibility  of  at 
least  one  such  theatre  where  there  shall  be  no  apprentice  work 
would  probably  resolve  itself  into  the  question  of  a  national 
subsidised  drama,  for  which  opinion  is  not,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be  ripe,  but  Mr.  Taylor’s  experiment  of  an  afternoon  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  should  have  led  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  all  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  a  play  like 
**  Hamlet.”  Of  this  more  than  of  any  other  of  Shaaspeare’s 
dramas  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  a  character  that  is  not 
worth  playing  well ;  it  gains  no  less  from  being  acted  well 
throughout  than  from  especial  care  bestowed  on  the  principal 
actor.  Mr  Taylor  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  choice  of  “  Hamlet”  for  this  ad¬ 
mirable  and  significant  experiment,  nor,  we  may  venture  to 
hope,  will  they  stop  here,  as  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
great  regeneration  of  dramatic  art  is  in  their  hands.  But  while 
the  system  deserves  all  praise,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  there 
were  faults  of  execution.  Everyone  who  takes  any  interest 
in  the  subject  has  prob.ably  W  this  time  decided  for  himself 
the  place  which  Mr  MacKaye  fills  in  the  catalogue  of 

Hamlets.”  In  the  main  all  will  agree  that  his  was  the  re¬ 
mediable  fault  of  a  too  vehement  manner,  ^‘robustious”  at 
times  to  the  verge  of  absolute  badness,  but  showing  in  his 
quieter  intervals  signs  of  great  promise.  A  powerful  represen¬ 
tation  of  “  Hamlet  ”  it  w^as  not ;  but  there  was  nothing 
offensively  out  of  taste  in  it.  Madame  Huddart  is,  wo  believe, 
considered  quite  equal  to  the  part  of  the  Queen:  in  our  opinion 
she  has  grown  out  of  it  and  noyond  it  into  stage  mannerisms 
of  a  ve^  gross  type.  Still  oven  remembering  Madame  Hud- 
dart’s  ouences,  which  to  us  personally  were  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  stumbling-block  in  the  whole  piece,  we  can 
honestly  pronounce  a  favourable  general  verdict.  Hamlet’s 
extravagances  were  quite  pardonaWe ;  Ophelia,  though  lack¬ 
ing  refinement,  acted^W'ell  and  consistently;  and  the  rest  of 
the  company,  with  a  special  clause  in  favour  of  Polonius,  had 
decided  aptitudes  for  their  parts,  and  acted  them  well  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  lights.  Our  censure  is  one  of  decree,  not  kind ; 
Mr  Taylor  is  at  fault,  perhajis  unavoidably,  for  not  having 
chosen  actors  of  a  uniformly  higher  standara. 

If,  however,  the  acting  fell  short  of  possibility,  entire  praise 
can  be  awarded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  put  on 
the  stage.  In  harmony  of  colours  and  arrangement  of  furniture 
there  were  none  of  those  aggravating  anomalies  for  which  the 
stage-manager  should  be  called  to  the  front  of  the  curtain  and 
publicly  whipped  or  held  down  and  singed.  Scene-shifters 
appear  to  have  an  unusual  hard  task  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but 
making  allowance  for  such  contretemps,  we  cannot  but  em¬ 
phatically  commend  the  adaptation  of  every  scene  and  every 
portion  of  every  scene  to  its  purpose ;  nothing  was  out  of  taste 
or  out  of  proportion. 

The  matter  to  which  w'e  might  have  been  expected  parti¬ 
cularly  to  refer — Mr  Taylor’s  innovations  and  departures  from 
stage  traditions — we  have  passed  over,  for  even  had  he  at¬ 
tempted  nothing  new,  there  was  still  an  adequate  aim  in  these 
afternoon  performances ;  and  it  is  of  more  importance — to  our 
thinking  of  ^eat  importance— to  ascertain  how  far  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  higher  aim.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
nothing  has  been  introduced  without  an  intelligent  reason,  and 
that  the  hypercritical  alterations  are  very  few.  As  an  instance 
of  Mr  Trior’s  innovations,  we  draw  attention  to  the  closet 
scene.  The  pictures  here  are  panels,  not  miniatures,  and 
the  ghost  appears,  not  in  mail,  but  in  royal  robes,  the  copy 
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deficient  in  tone.  The  modelling  of  the  heads  and  figures  is  class  drawing.  Heavy  Ground,”  and The  Laboratory,”  by 
masterly.  Each  is  an  elaborate,  careful  study,  and  cannot  be  the  same  artist,  will  also  repay  careful  examination.  Mr  Hugh 
too  closely  inspected  •  and  minutely  examined,  but  the  totU  Carter  has  not  been  happy  in  the  selection  of  the  title,  “  Con- 
ensemble  of  drawing  and  colour  wants  fusion.  The  separate  templation,”  for  the  very  fine  study  of  an^  elderly  Bavarian 
parts  do  not  interact  upon  and  modify  each  other.  There  is  looking  through  a  glass  of  ale  that  he  is  holding  up  to  the  light, 
a  want  of  breadth  in  the  handling,  but  the  picture  possesses  which  is  the  best  work  this  able  artist  has  sent  to  the  Insti- 
great  and  rare  artistic  merits  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  tute’s  exhibition.  This  drawing  deserves  to  attract  attention. 
Almost  the  only  other  important  figure-picture  in  the  Old  Mr  E.  J.  Gregory’s  ‘‘Norse  Pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,” 
Society’s  gallery  is  M.  Alma-Tadema’s  “  The  Picture,”  hanging  near  the  last-mentioned  picture,  is  dashing  and 
showing  three  classic  figures  seated  before  an  easel,  and  one  daring,  alike  in  drawing  and  in  colour.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
leaning  on  a  pillar  behind  them,  all  with  their  eyes  fixed  and  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  parts  of  the  work,  such  as  the 
concentrated  on  .the  canvas  before  them.  This  is  a  work  in  every  comer  of  the  ship,  where  a  powerful,  handsome  Norseman  is 
way  worthy  of  the  painter.  The  keen  eye  and  noble  brow  having  his  wounded  arm  bound  by  an  old  woman,  while  his 
of  the  bald-headed  old  man,  the  eager  gaze  of  the  handsome  mistress  is  lounging  unconcerned  upcx.  *v  pile  of  finery  and 
and  intelligent  youth  beside  him,  and  the  less  absorbed,  but  treasure  under  shelter  of  the  bulwark,  are  exceedingly  powerful 
deeply  interested,  look  of  the  tall  figure  behind,  who  is  pro-  and  spirited.  Mr  Gregory  has  a  penchant  for  the 
bably  the  artist,  are  rendered  with  great  force  and  felicity ;  the  attitude  of  the  figure  at  the  helm  is  surely  sumciently 
and  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  work  are  admirable.  Although  awkward  to  please  him.  The  gauze  shawl  entangling  his  feet 
the  subject  is  what  is  known  as  a  studio-subject,  the  picture  is  and  streaming  in  the  wind  also  helps  to  mar  the  efiect  of  this 
not  a  mere  studio-picture.  »  picture.  In  a  “  Norwegian  Peasant  Girl,”  Mr  Gregory  has 

Keturning  to  the  subject- pictures  in  the  Institute’s  gallery,  nad  a  model  entirely  to  nis  taste,  and  he  has  painted  her  in 
which  this  year  are  unusually  numerous  and  meritorious,  a  strikingly  spirited  manner.  This  is  a  remarkably  effective  and 
Mr  J,  D.  Linton’s  “Maunday  Thursday”  next  claims  atten-  repulsive  little  sketch.  Mr  Herkomer  has  no  important  work 
tion.  This  is  a  very  clever  picture,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  Institute’s  exhibition,  but  the  three  small  drawings  he 
in  several  respects  on  any  work  the  painter  has  previously  has  sent  are  very  good  specimens  of  his  manner.  “Hwhl 
produced.  It  represents  a  prince  attired  in  a  richly-aariiasked.  Hark  the  Lark,”  by  Mr  Hen.  B.  Roberts ;  “  A  Child’s 
crimson  velvet  robe,  and  attended  by  his  consort,  page.  Tableau,”  by  Mr  W.  L.  Thomas ;  and  “News  from  Abroad,” 
jester,  and  dwarf,  kneeling  before  a  grave,  tall,  venerable-  by  G.  C.  Kilbuni,  are  among  the  remaining  figure-pictures  of 
looking  beggar,  who  is  holding  out  his  swollen  foot  to  be  merit  in  the  Institute’s  gallery.  The  last-named  artist’s 
washed,  with  the  air  of  a  Pope  receiving  the  supreme  sub-  portrait  of  “  Lottie  ”  in  the  Institute’s  gallery  and  Mr 
mission  of  a  devotee,  while  a  row  of  motley  and  quaint  A.  H.  Marsh’s  “  Milly  ”  in  the  Old  Society’s^  ^lery  are 
beggars  seated  on  the  form  on  either  side  of  him  are  waiting  composed  in  the  style  of  Mr  Poynter,  but  neitner  can  be 
to  play  a  passive  part  in  the  ceremonial  that  is  being  pronounced  a  successful  imitation.  There  is  some  posi- 
enacted.  The  characters  are  all  of  a  strongly  marked  type,  tively  bad  figure  work  in  both  exhibitions,  Mr  vVm. 
and  are  delineated  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner.  Tae  Lucas’s  “  Charity,”  Mr  John  Absolon’s  “  Facing  the  Storm,” 
humour  is  earnest,  and  well-sustained;  highly  pronounced,  and  Mr  W.  C.  T.  Dobson’s  “ Camellia ”  being  especially  con- 
perhaps,  but  never  sinking  into  extravagance.  Without  being  spicuous  for  crudeness  and  rawness. 

imposing  or  impressive,  the  scene  is  lifelike  and  credible.  There  are  still  a  few  figure-pictures  that  call  for  notice.  Sir 
There  are  excellent  qualities  displayed  in  this  picture,  but  the  John  Gilbert’s  four  works  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  over 
pattern  of  the  princes  robe  wants  definition,  and  the  tone  of  which  he  presides  are  vigorous  imd  picturesque.  Mr  J.  D. 
the  whole  work  seems  to  us  to  be  too  subdued.  It  has  not  Watson  is  neither  so  largely  nor  so  well  represented  this  year 
been  improved  in  eve^  respect  since  it  was  exhibited  in  an  un-  as  he  was  last,  and  Mr  Fred.  Walker’s  solitary  contribution  to 
finished  state  at  the  Hogarth  Club.  Mr  C.  Green  has  achieved  the  SocieW’s  exhibition  is  a  delightful  but  small  picture 
a  more  complete  success,  of  a  somewhat  less  ambitious  char-  of  “The  Village.”  Mr  R.  W.  Macbeth’s  “News”  and  Mr 
acter  to  be  sure,  in  his  picture  of  “  A  Deputation,”  which  is  E.  K.  Johnson’s  “  Feeding  Time  ire  also  very  fine  draw- 
also  in  the  Institute’s  gallery.  The  members  of  this  deputa-  inm.  Mr  E.  H.  Fahey’s  “  The  Dawn,”  in  the  Institute’s 
tiou  are  marching  in  single  tile  along  a  passage  leading  to  the  gfdlery,  is  an  ambitious  work,  representing  the  two  Maries 
audience  chamber  of  the  great  official,  at  the  open  door  of  walking  towards  the  sepulchre  through  a  garden  of  cacti  and 
which  stands  a  footman  motioning  them  to  enter.  Diverse  as  aloes ;  but  the  painter  has  here  clearly  attempted  a  task  far 
are  the  characters  of  the  men  composing  this  group,  they  are  beyond  his  powers.  His  unnamed  drawing,  number  31, 
not  only  moving  in  a  common  direction,  but  they  are  actuated  showing  women  engaged  in  washing  and  hanging  out  clothes 
by  a  common  puiqiose,  and  all  feel,  in  their  several  ways,  the  in  a  back  garden,  is,  however,  very  successfuL  Mr  Alfred 
importance  of  the  interview  that  is  just  about  to  take  place.  D.  Fripp’s  “  From  over  the  Sea,”  in  the  Society’s  gallery,  is 
Each  figure  betrays  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  the  excessively  weak  in  conception.  Kancy  a  sailor  “  from  over 
personage  into  whose  presence  he  is  to  be  ushered.  Differing  the  sea  ”  rushing  into  a  cottage  in  a  fisherman’s  night-cap, 
evidently  in  the  estimates  they  have  individually  formed  of  and  with  a  cockatoo  perched  on  his  shoulder  1  The  hands  of 
their  own  personal  merits,  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  highest  the  old  woman  making  bread  at  the  table  are  inexplicable, 
respect  and  deference  are  due  to  the  dignitary  they  are  even  if  we  suppose  that  she  has  been  dreadfully  afflicted 
^preaching,  who  holds  the  fate  of  their  mission  in  his  hands,  with  gout.  Mr  H.  B.  Willis,  Mr  Basil  Bradley,  and  Mr  R. 
The  business  is  difficult,  and  even  at  the  last  moment  points  in  Beavis  show  some  very  good  pictures  of  horses  and  cattle, 
the  ewe  suggest  themselves  to  which  it  would  be  well  to  give  “  Washing  Casks  at  St  Malo,”  by  the  latter,  being,  in  certmn 
prominence,  but  apart  from  the  business  there  are  rules  of  rejects,  an  exceedingly  excellent  drawing, 
etiquette  that  must  be  properly  observed,  and  that  are  not  clear  There  is  certainly  no  falling  oflT  in  the  average  merit  of  tlm 
and  familiar  to  all  the  members.  We  have  seen  no  better  landscape  drawings  in  the  two  water-colour  exhibitions  this 
picture  of  this  class  for  a  long  time.  The  drawing  and  colour  year.  Indeed,  we  feel  ourselves  embarrassed  by  the  very 
are  worthy  of  the  conception.  Under  the  title  “  Enraged,”  Mr  large  number  of  the  works  in  this  department  that  evincje 
V.  Bromley  exhibits,  at  the  same  gallery,  a  very  spirited  and  close,  direct,  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  varying  moods  and 
amusing  representation  of  a  lovers’  quarrel  in  mediaeval  times,  aspects  of  nature,  in  combination  with  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
The  incident  is  well  conceived,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nical  skill.  Delightful  “bits”  and  “effects”  abound  upon 
clever  work  in  the  picture.  The  foreshortening  of  the  retriever  the  walls  of  both  institutions,  and  especially  in  the  Old 
dog  that  is  looking  into  the  silly,  chagrined  face  of  the  discarded  Society’s  gallery.  Fresh  and  original  a  great  many  of  these 
lover  is  especially  noteworthy  and  excellent.  “A  Outrance,”  drawings  undoubtedly  are.  Considered  as  finished  sketches 
by  the  same  artist,  showing  an  armed  knight,  who  has  been  or  studies,  they  are  almost  all  that  could  be  desired.  But 
pursued  by  three  villanous-looking  assailants  to  the  edge  of  a  there  would  seem  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  our  land- 
liver,  gallantly  defending  himself  against  their  attack,  is  violent  scape  painters  in  water-colours  to  restrict  themselves  to  the 
in  action,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a  very  meritorious  draw-  production  of  more  or  less  elaborate  sketches  and  studies,  for 
ing,  ^  It  was  a  good  idea  to  make  the  knight’s  foot  produce  the  proportion  of  landscape  works  in  the  present  exhibitions 
rippling  circles  on  the  edge^  of  the  stream,  and  thus  suggest  of  the  Society  and  the  ^mstitute  that  could  lay  any  claim  to 
that  he  had  just  planted  his  heel  in  the  water,  but  it  might  be  regarded  as  full-grown  and  complete  pictures  is  remark- 
h^e  been  better  carried  out.  There  is  character  in  this  artist’s  ably  small.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  we  have 
‘Favourites”  of  the  time  of  Charles  H.,  but  the  colour  is  far  in  England  so  many  able  and  ardent  students  of  water-colour 
.  .  landscape  art ;  but  we  may  be  excused  if  we  express  surprise 

The  Attack  Described  ”  is  the  best  of  Mr  A.  C.  Gow’s  that  there  are  so  few  masters  among  them  who  grapple  with 
contributions  to  the  Institute’s  exhibition,  and  it  is  a  work  great  landscape  subjects.  Still  there  are  several  important 
worthy  of  his  deservedly  high  reputation.  With  the  help  of  landscape  works  in  both  collections.  Mr  H.  G.  Hine  s 
broken  pipe-stalks,  and  etreaks  of  claret,  a  soldier  is  illustra-  “Durlstone  Head,  Dorset,”  in  the  Institute’s  gallery,  is  a 
ting  on  the  table  of  an  inn  the  position  and  movements  of  the  work  that  not  only  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  painter, 
ft>rces  in  some  great  battle.  The  story  is  admirably  but  does  honour  to  our  contemporary  landscape  ^hwl.  it  is 
teld,  and  the  costumes  and  accessories  are  true  to  the  period,  a  really  great  undertaking  grandly  accomplished.  The  more 
But  for  a  want  of  solidity  in  the  colour,  thw  would  be  a  first-  one  looks  into  the  multitudinous  forms  and  movements  o 
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it  right  or  be  it  wron^,  Dr  von  Biilow’a  reading  of  the  E  flat 
concerto  is  a  reading  in  a  sense  ^together  inapplicable  to  the 
performances  of  the  gods  of  our  ignorant  and  prejudiced  musi¬ 
cal-world.  The. applause  which  followed  each  movement 
showed  how  heartilv  the  usually  staid  audience  appreciated 
this  real  intellectual  treat,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  con¬ 
cert,  after  a  magnificent  performance  of  Bach’s  chromatic 
fantasia  and  fugue.  Dr  von  Biilow  was  recalled  again  and  again 
until  at  length  forced  to  play,  once  more.  The  rest  of  the  con¬ 
cert  was  wanting  in  interest.  Haydn’s  Oxford  ’*  symphony 
showed  the  band  to  advantage,  but  the  execution  of  Mehdeb. 
sohn’s  rather  weak  Reformation  ”  symphony  (the  popularity 
of  which  is  another  instance  of  our  unconsidering  worship  of 
great  artistic  names)  was  ragged  and  faulty  in  many  places. 
The  performance  of  the  overture  to  ^‘Der  Fliegende  Hollander,’* 
which  was  given  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  calls  for 
nothing  but  censure.  Wagner’s  care  in  marking  his  scores  leaves 
no  excuse  for  such  tame  and  meaningless  playing  as  this  piece 
received.  The  opening  was  taken  too  slowly,  and  the  succeeding 
movement  too  last ;  crescendos  and  marks  of  expression  were 
disregarded,  and  the  general  weird  and  stormy  character  of  the 
overture,  so  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
was  missed.  Mr  Cusins  will  do  well  to  leave  Wagner’s 
music  alone  until  the  society  will  grant  him  more  rehearsals 
and  he  has  made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
poser’s  intention,  as  such  exhibitions  as  this  will  not  increase 
the  reputation  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  nor  will  they 
advance  the  popularity  of  the  great  master’s  works. 

On  Tuesday  Dr  von  Biilow  will  give  his  second  rehearsal; 
the  first  took  place  on  Monday  last.  He  has  also  appeared  at 
the  last  New  Philharmonic  concert. 

The  Wagner  Society  gave  their  third  and  last  concert  last 
night.  Wo  reserve  our  remarks  till  next  •week. 


MONEY  J^IARKET. 

Business  w’as  even  more  restricted  than  usual  on  last 
Saturday,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  market  was  depressed. 
Consols  were  unaltered.  In  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  slight 
upward  spurt  in  the  morning,  but  the  rise  was  lost  in  the 
afternoon  in  consequence  of  disquieting  rumours,  leaving  the 
only  changes  worth  mentioning  a  rise  of  ^  in  Italian  and  a  fall 
of  I  in  Uruguay.  British  Railway  Shares  showed  considerable 
weakness,  but  the  changes  were  not  important.  North  British 
and  Caledonian  rose  exceptionally,  the  former  by  If  and  the 
latter  f . 

The  week  commenced  on  Mondav  with  great  depression. 
Consols  were  still  unaltered  ;  but '  t’oreign  Stocks  were  very 
dull,  and  were  almost  without  exception  lower  than  on 
Saturday.  In  British  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  further 
decline  ranging  from  a  to  I  per  cent.  North  British  was 
again  the  exception,  and  rose  f  per  cent.  On  Tuesday  .the 
heaviness  of  the  market  was  still  more  noticeable.  Consols 
declined  f.  Foreign  Stocks  were  very  flat,  and,  with  ^e 
exception  of  Argentine,  there  was  a  general  decline.  Egyptian 
securities  were  very  weak,  1808  falling  |  and  Khedive  1. 
British  Railw’ay  shares  were  much  worse,  and  a  decline 
occurred  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  day  before. 
South  Eastern  Deferred  and  Biighton  were,  however,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  better.  Business  was  again  dull  on  Wednesday, 
the  advance  in  the  Bank-rate  causing  depression.  Consols 
fell  f  for  Money  and  for  the  Account.  In  Foreign  Stocks 
the  changes  were  very  slight,  but  for  the  most  part  favourable. 
In  British  Railway  Shares  there  was  a  further  decline  of 
almost  f  per  cent.  The  western  lines  were,  however,  slightly 
Thursday  morning  Consols  fell  f ,  but  subsequently 
Foreign  Stocks  were  dull  in  sympathy  with  lower 
In  the  Railway  Market,  North 
"  '  '  ....  ^ 1 
Business  on  the 
j,  and  we  have  very 
Consols  were  steady,  but  Forei^ 
ere  heavy.  British  Raihvay  shares  were  dull,  ex- 
ce^ing  North  British,  which  rose  f. 

The  demand  for  discount  rapidly  increased  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week,  but  on  the  Bank  directors  raising  the  official  rate 
to  per  cent,  on  Wednesday,  it  suddenly  subsided,  and  as 
suddenly  recovered  on  a  fresh  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  seeming 
probable. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  1 18,906/.  in  public  deposits 
and  1,174,183/.  in  other  deposits.  The  stock  of  bullion  in 
both  departments  has  decreased  by  498,635/.,  it  now  standing 
at  21,665,462/.  The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  26,387,805/., 
or  an  increase  of  218,105/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  slightly  under  33  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical 
Works  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  600,000t  in 


i^njsic. 

The  most  important  recent  musical  event  is  the  visit  of  Dr 
Hans  von  Biilow,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  Germany  as  a 
conductor  and  pianoforte  player  of  the  iirst  order,  and  for 
some  time  principal  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  director  of  the 
opera  at  Munich.  Dr  von  Biilow  made  his  first  appearance 
in  this  country  at  the  last  Philharmonic  concert,  and  received  a 
welcome  which  showed  that  his  great  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  that  his  performance  was  regarded  as  the  event  of 
the  evening.  The  verdict  on  his  reading  of  Beethoven’s 
E  fiat  concerto,  which  was  unequivocally  and  enthusiastically 
expressed  b^  the  audience,  has  scarcely  been  ratified  by  the 
body  of  native  professors  and  critics.  Originality  and  indi¬ 
viduality  in  interpreting  the  works  of  the  great  masters  are 
qualities  which  are  regarded  with  some  distrust  by  English 
musicians.  A  quiet  and  unobtrusive  rendering  of  a  sonata  or  con¬ 
certo,  approaching  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  mechanical  perfection 
without  change  of  tempo  from  beginning  to  end,  is  here  looked 
upon  ns  an  achievement  of  the  highest  art.  But  Dr  von 
Bulow  is  a  musician  of  another  order.  With  him  art  begins 
where  we  leave  otT,  and  although  in  complete  mastery  of  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  instrument  he  is  unsurpassed,  yet 
the  mere  execution  sinks  into  secondary  importance  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  intellectual  qualities  which  characterise  his 
playing.  The  peculiar  interest  of  his  performances  lies  in  the 
e'vidence  they  give  of  the  passage  of  the  various  compositions 
through  an  exceptionally  musical  and  highly  cultivated  mind. 
Each  phrase  seems  to  have  undergone  an  incubating  process 
which  evokes  the  life  hidden  within  the  notes ;  it  has  been 
subtly  analysed,  its  relation  to  other  phrases  carefully  con- 
isidered,  and  the  whole  work  is  so  presented  that  it  acquires  an 
organic  consistency,  balanced,  harmonious,  and  living.  Not 
one  note  is  played  without  distinct  intention,  so  that  the 
attention  is  charmed  and  the  imagination  continually  excited. 
There  is  no  obscurity  or  doubtfulness.  The  conception  is  bold 
and  clear,  and  its  exposition  singularly  lucid.  To  compare 
each  a  performance  as  this  with  those  which  we  have  ordi¬ 
narily  presented  to  us  is  like  comparing  the  dried  iiowers  in 
a  young  lady’s  album  with  the  fresh  blossoms  of  Spring.  Be 


almost  ^ 
firmer.  ( 
recovered. 

quotations  from  Paris, 

British  and  Caledonian  were  I  better,  but  with  this  exception 
most  of  the  lines  were  fractionally  lower.  * 

Stock  Exchange  was  very  quiet 
few  alterations  to  record, 

Securities  w 
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60  000  shares.  The  present  subscription  is  for  25,000/.  shares, 
and  as  the  dividend  and  bonus  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
23  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  we  may  anticipate  a  very 
favourable  reception  of  the  unaertaking. 

Annexed  are  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday 

Consols  :  93^^  to  f  for  money,  and  93g  to  ^  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities:  United  States  Five  Twenty  Bonds,  1882,  90 J 
to  91 ;  ditto,  1885,  91|  to  92| ;  ditto,  1887,  93|  to  94| ;  ditto,  Ten 
Forties,  89  to  894 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  89|  to  89| ; 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  244  to  25 ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  19:4 
to  194  ■  Erie  Railway,  504  to  50| ;  and  Illinois  Central,  904  to  914  ; 
French  Rentes,  534  Cents.,  1870,  97f  to  98|; 

ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  864  ;  ditto  New  Scrip,  4  to 

41  premium;  Honduras,  27  to  274;  Italian,  1861,  62|  to 
62£;  Mexican,  15|  to  15|;  Paraguay,  69  to  70;  Peruvian,  1870, 
764  to76| ;  Portuguese,  41  to  414;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870, 
964  to  974 ;  ^‘tto  1871,  94^  to  94^ ;  ditto  1872,  94  to  944  ;  Nicolai 
Railway,  77f  to  78^  ex  div. ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  204  to  20^  ; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  644^  to  544;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,  74|  to  75{ ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62|  to  62^;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  69^  to  69| ;  and  Uruguay,  77^  to  78^. 

British  Railway  Shares : — Caledonian,  97f  to  97|^ ;  Great  East¬ 
ern,  40f  to  41 ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  135  to  1354  ;  Croat  Western, 
123  to  1234;  Brighton,  73|  to  73|;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
1484  to  149;  London  and  North-Western,  143^  to  1434  ;  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22|  to  22| ;  Metropolitan,  70|  to  704  ;  ditto 
District,  32f  to  33;  Midland,  136f  to  136;  North  British,  70^  to 
71 ;  North  Eastern,  I6OJ  to  161  ;  Sheffield,  78|^  to  79^  ;  South- 
Eastern,  108  to  1084  ;  aud  ditto  “  A,”  864  to  87h 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American,  1444  1454  ;  Eastern 
Extension.  8^  to  9^ ;  Eastern,  9^  to  9f  ;  French  Atlantic,  33  to  33^  ; 
Newfoundland,  2l4  to  224;  Telegraph  Construction,  32^  to  334  ; 
Credit  Foncier,  4f  to  4| ;  General  Credit,  4  to  f  prem. ;  Hudson’s 
Bay,  17#  to  17^;  International,  li  to  1^  ^s. ;  Liuxembourg  Rail¬ 
way,  22|^  to  22| ;  and  Lombardo-Venetian,  17  3-16  to  17  6-16  ex 
div. 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  May  4  Professor  W.  K.  Clifford 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Relations  between  Science  and  some 
Modern  Poetry.”  The  points  enlarged  upon  by  him  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows : — 1.  That  scientific  thinking  leads  to  certain 
general  conceptions  which  may  be  called  cos^nic,  i.o.  conceptions 
regarding  the  external  universe  (macrocosm)  and  man  (micro¬ 
cosm)  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  2.  That 
these  conceptions  are  the  groundwork  of  a  special  kind  of  emotion 
which  may  be  called  cosmic  emotion.  3.  That  this  emotion  is  a 
proper  subject  for  poetical  expression,  and  is  in  fact  expressed  by 
certain  modem  poetry.  Professor  Clifford  introduced  his  subject 
by  speaking  of  Hierocles  on  the  “  Golden  Verses  ”  of  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  a  Neo-Platonic  w’ork  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  The 
Golden  Verses  ”  themselves  are  “a  collection  of  precepts  for  the 
guidance  of  life,  for  the  most  part  very  simple  and  admirable.” 
We  find  mixed  up  with  the  precepts  “  a  general  conception  of  the 
universe  with  which  the  precepts  are  in  harmony.”  Thus  it  is 
said  : — “  Know  so  far  as  it  is  permitted  you,  that  nature  is  every¬ 
where  uniform,  in  order  that  you  neither  hope  things  that  ought 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  nor  bo  ignorant  of  what  can  bo  attained.” 
Again,  nature  is  spoken  of  leading  on  mortals  to  knowledge,  and 
the  word  used  is  the  proper  technical  word  which  describes  the 
office  of  the  initiating  priest  in  mysteries.  These  pas-sages  may  be 
said  to  lay  down  science  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  singers  of  the 
^‘Golden  Verses”  were  thus  our  own  true  spiritual  ancestors.  This 
ancient  poetry  serves  to  indicate  the  kind  of  poetry  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  When  we  attempt  to  think  about  the  sum  of  things,  to 
form  general  conceptions  about  the  universe,  or  to  strike  a  sort  of 
balance  among  macrocosm  and  the  feelings  thus  produced  in  us  we 
experience  a  cosmic  emotion.  We  have  also  another  kind  of  cosmic 
emotion  when  we  consider  the  miorocosm,  i.e.  the  totality,  of 
our  own  actions  and  of  the  feelings  w’hich  they  produce,  and  gene¬ 
ralise  as  far  as  possible  the  character  of  those  actions  and  feelings 
we  call  good.  In  both  cases  the  cosmic  emotion  includes  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  vastness,  since  we  try  to  represent  in  the  one  case  the 
whole  of  existence,  in  the  other  the  whole  cf  human  action.  There 
are  now  two  questions  for  us: — 1.  Does  our  present  additional 
knowledge  modify  our  conception  of  the  cosmos  ?  2.  If  so,  does  a 
poetical  literature  exist  which  expresses  the  cosmic  emotion  proper 
to  this  advanced  conception  ?  Our  experience  and  all  we  can  infer 
from  it  is  only  a  part  of  something  larger.  And  also  human 
nature  and  the  universe  of  human  action  are  constantly  changing. 
Thus  our  cosmic  conceptions  are  limited  and  provisional  on  both 
aides ;  but  these  limitations  are  really  advantageous,  for  they  limit 
<mr  conceptions  precisely  to  that  which  concerns  us.  “  It  is  this  very 
limitation  that  necessitates  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  cosmic 
emotion.  For  the  external  cosmos  is  limited  to  that  which  we  can 
know  so  as  to  affect  the  internal  cosmos.  This  result  may  be  put 
m^other  way.  Kant  save,  in  distinct  opposition  to  it,  that  the 
Practical  Reason  is  obliged  to  assume  certain  principles  which  are 
not  given  by  the  Speculative  Reason,  i.e.,  which  are  not  known  as 
true  statements  but  only  as  regulative  principles.  Our  doctrine 
f^ys  that  the  Practical  Reason  and  the  Speculative  Reason  are 
wntical.  The  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  is  one  of  indi¬ 
vidual  choice.  Neither  can  be  proved.”  I  can  choose  to  believe 
•(^ething  not  justified  by  my  speculative  reason ;  that  is  to  say, 
which  cannot  be  inferred  from  experience  on  the  ground  that 
uniform.  If  my  practical  reason  refuses  to  assume  the 
unifonnity  of  nature,  it  is  no  case  for  argument.  Only  nature, 


being  actually  uniform,  in  selecting  those  races  and  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  do  not  act  upon  the  assumption  of  uniformity,  if  I 
do  not  choose  to  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  my  belief  is 
wholly  determined  by  science.  And  I  learn  that  the  cosmos  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  by  science,  while  limited  to  that  part  of  things  which 
is  of  practical  importance  to  me,  contains  all  that  is  of  practical 
importance  to  me.  So,  again,  the  limitation,  improved  by  the  fact 
that  human  nature  is  changing,  is  really  a  gain.  It  is  only  on  the 
assumption  that  human  nature  is  not  fixed  that  we  can  get  from 
experience  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  not  founded  on 
the  pleasure  and  pain  of  the  individual.  On  the  hypothesis  of  evo¬ 
lution,  to  become  better  is  to  rise  in  the  organic  scale,  to  become 
more  organised.  The  good  action  is  a  mode  of  action  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  organic  from  inorganic  things,  and  which  makes  an 
organic  thing  more  oi^anic  or  raises  it  in  the  scale.  This  gives  a 
general  principle  for  our  internal  cosmos.  The  outer  cosmos,  again, 
is  considered  not  as  a  statual  thing,  but  as  a  series  of  events — the 
evolution  of  life  from  inorganic  matter.  We  can  find  a  general 
principle  whereby  to  represent  this  series  of  events  as  a  single  event 
constantly  going  on.  This  single  event  is  again  “  a  mode  of  action 
which  distinguishes  organic  from  inorganic  things,  and  which  makes 
organic  things  more  organic.”  We  arrive  thus  at  a  common  prin¬ 
ciple  which  at  onoo  distinguishes  good  actions  from  bad  in  the 
internal  world,  and  which  has  created  the  external  world  so  far  as 
it  is  living,  and  this  priiKiple  is  a  fit  object  of  cosmic  emotion. 
Then  what  is  organic  action  ?  Living  matter  has  the  peculiar 
proj^rty  of  turning  molecular  (invisible)  into  molar  (visible) 
motion.  The  changes  of  this  peculiar  kind  initiated  by  the  living 
part  of  an  organism — are  those  which  distinguish  organic  from 
inorganic  action.  From  the  internal  point  of  view,  when  I  act 
from  within,  or  in  an  organic  manner  as  that  is  defined,  I  appear  to 
be  free.  For  if  not,  my  action  would  be  determined  by  something 
outside  me.  And  since  tlie  energy  fur  such  actions  is  taken  from 
tha  living  matter  of  the  organism,  the  immediate  origin  of  the 
action  isXithin  myself,  and  I  really  am  free  in  the  only  useful 
sense  of  the  word.  The  character,  then,  of  an  organic  action  is 
freedom.  The  highest  form  of  organism  is  the  social  organism,  of 
which  individual  men  are  molecules ;  and  freedom  is  the  necessary 
form  of  good  action  in  the  social  organism.  (A  free  country  there¬ 
fore  does  not  mean  a  country  in  which  the  individual  is  free  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  but  one  where  those  who  speak  and  act  in  the  name 
of  the  State  represent  the  best  and  highest  collective  mind  of  the 
community),  as  in  the  individual  organism  ;  and  in  these  two  forms 
freedom  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  right  action.  For  the  indus¬ 
trial,  freedom  may  be  taken  as  identical  with  the  soul  of  man 
engaged  in  conflict  with  the  surrounding  universe — a  conflict  which 
is  recognised  as  always  going  on.  Professor  Clifford  illustrated  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  by  several  passages  of 
poetry,  and  concluded  by  reading  the  whole  of  Mr  Swinburne’s 
poem  “  The  Pilgrims,”  from  Songs  B^ore  Sunrise. 


/^LEXANDRA 


PALACE  WILL  BE  OPEN  ON 


^ATUIIDAY,  MAY  24Tn. 

QIR  MICHAEL  COSTAr~whl~’c^duct  a  GRAND 

O  CONCERT.  _ 

JNTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW  commences 


May  24tb. 


V.EXANDRA 

HILL,  N. 


PALACE  AND  PARK,  MUSWELL 


-pOBERT 

x  A  Anniversar 


'^pilE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of 

JL  PICTURES,  the  contrihntions  of  arttsta  of  tt»e  Continental  schools,  at 
the  French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  U  NOW  OPEN  from  9.30  to  6. 

f  ON  DO  N  dTa  LECTfeXL  SOCIETY. 

-I-  -2  Cavbjtdish  Rooms,  71  Mortimer  Street,  W. 

On  WodnesMlay,  2l8t  May,  187 J,  Mhu  A.  Vickery,  “On  the  Social  Position  of 
Women.” 

The  Chair  viU  bo  taken  at  Ei(?ht  o'clock  precisely. 

By  Order,  FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 

_  _ _ _ Hon.  Sec. 

OWEN’S  BIllTHDAY _ The  102nd 

Anniversary,  May  14th,  at  Six.  PrineeRs’s  Concert  Room,  Castle  Street, 
Oxford  Street.  Tea-party,  Concert,  and  Conversazione.  Viotti  Collins  will  per¬ 
form  two  solos  on  the  Violin.  Ladies  and  OenU'  men  of  ability.  Vocal  and 
Instrumental,  are  engratced.  Tickets,  Inclndlug  Refreshments,  Is.  &d.  Apply 
early  to  E.  TRUELOVE,  Hon.  Sec.,  256  High  Holhoru,  and  at  the  Princess’s 
Concert  Room. 

tUpERIAL  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-L  EitabUsbed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-ap  and  Invested,  £700,000. 
_ JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

M9  STEASD,  LOSDOS.  W.a 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  *nd 

VA  geology,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  I^ks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bocklaud,  Lyell,  Jokss,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  follo\ting  terms  : —  o  n 

100  Small  Specimens,  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  ^  ^ 

200  Specimens,  larger,  In  CaUnet,  with  Five  Trays .  •  •  - 

800  Spedmens,  larger,  In  Cabinet,  wttb  Eight  . .  . 

400  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  . .  •  so 

More  extensive  OoUecGons,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  O«»io^, 

800  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those 

these  interesting  bmnehes  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 

pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  at  the  world.  a,nd  all 

In  the  more  eziiensive  CoUertlons  some  of  the  epodmens  are  rare  and  au 

more  sele^ 
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QUININE  WINE  > 

As  SupruED  TO  TiiE  Sick  akd  Wounded  dorino  the  Late  War. 

The  many  and  expensive  foms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  I 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  an/wwJT 
which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  W'INE  arises  from  its  carefnfSf 
paration  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  OainlnA 
to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public 
that  they  have  Waters’  Qniniue  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  proceedinM^ 
short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator  did  nn? 
use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Wutw 
Quinine  W'ine,  at  30i.  per  dozen. 

WATEKS  &  WILLIAMS, 

OlUQINAL  MaKEIW, 

•WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents — LEWIS  ii  CO.,  Worcester. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  BATE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

MAY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 


CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

■Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  iic.,  iic.  Safe  Investments  in 
English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentnres,  Bank-s,  Mines,  Foreim  Bonds, 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Mibcellaneous  Shares,  SiC. 

Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Estabusheo  1832. 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westjcinster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pore  solntJnn 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBUnv 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN  anT 
INFANTS.  » 

DINNEFOBD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

'  AND  OF  ALL  OTHER  CHEMISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of  ^ 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrioe  that  con  be  relied  on 

2«.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair.  8t.  6d.,  7s..  10#,  6<f 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21#.  per  bottle.  *  * 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Arms.  4#.  6d.  and  8#.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfnmer  for  “  Rowla^’s  ”  Articles. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  IN  TRADE. 

STUBBS’  MERCANTILE  OFFICES 

Trade  Auxiliabt  Company  (Limited), 

12  GRESHAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

With  Offices  at  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  Southampton,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Belfast,  Cork,  Edinbnrgh. 

STUBBS’  WEEKLY  GAZETTE  (indispensable  to  all  trades  giving  Credit) 
contains  a  List  of  all  Bankruptcies,  Liquidations,  Arrangements,  Trusteeships, 
Bills  of  Sale,  and  all  Preferential  Secoritles,  County  Court  Judgments,  aic. 

DEBT  RECOVERY.— Debts  recovered  upon  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
system.  Full  Purticnl^  in  Prospectus. 

TERMS.— One  Guinea  and  upwards,  according  to  requirements. 

PROSPECTUS  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Stubbs’  Mercantile 
Offices,  12  Grcshom  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION,  with  a 

Delightful  and  lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated  “  UNITED 
SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

Ad.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


C-A.TJTI01T. 

No  Office  connected  with  Messrs.  STUBBS  &  CO.,  in  the  CSty  of  London, 
except  the  Establishment  at  12  Gresham  Street,  comer  of  King  Street,  close  to 
Ouildhall. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTINO,  IMPERFECT  DIOESTION. 

SAVORY  Si  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PANCRKATINB 
are  the  most  potent  remedial  a^nts.  They  are  the  only  remedies  yet  known  for 
effecting  \he  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts 
are  now  attested  by  the  pnblishcd  records  of  nomeroos  medical  men,  extracts 
from  which  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  A  MOORE, 

143  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  and  all  CJhemIsts. 

NOTE. — Name  and  trade-mark  on  each  bottle. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 


OSE  MACHINE. — This  is  a  simple,  successful  con- 

-L  V  trivance  which,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  hoar  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-form^  nose  is  quickly 
shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price  lOf.  64., 
sent  carriage  free. — ALEX.  BOSS,  248  High  Holbom,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  sent 


gEWING 


for  two  stumps. 


^:;i.REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

vX  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  immediately 
it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price  8«.  6d.,  6i.  6d., 
and  10#.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS’S  Can. 


tharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3#.  6rf. 


^PANISH  FLY  IS  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3«.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High 
Holbom,  Loudon,  opposite  Day  ^  31artin’s. — Hair  Dye,  3#.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  1#. 


FACT.— ALEX.  KOSS’3  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 


-aTX  ^-iii.  In  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  damp 
the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brash,  when,  in  forty-eight  boors,  grey, 
ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it.  JWce  10#.  6d.,  sent  for 
stamps. — ^248  High  Holbom,  London. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HE.4LTH. 

^l^IIIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  eiTective 

-I-  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite | 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach -and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEif  ALE'^,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstmetions,  the 
distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depre^on  of  spirits,  dnlnew 
of  sight,  nervous  affectious,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  1#.  IJd.  and  2#.  9<I.  per 


&  CO.,  GO  EDO  WARE 

AND 

4  CHARLES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

In  qnality  nnrivallwl,  perfectly  pure,  anil  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY." 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREiVT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


^  I^IIIS  preptiration  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 
-L  moticra  chcmiitry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  daring  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  tiie  Gout  was  wn. 
sidered  a  romance  ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is  so 
demonstrated,  by  nnsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rankof  liw» 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  tills  os  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Mils  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring  their  use,  and  aw 
certain  to  pn-vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part.  .  , 

Obtained  throogh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  1#.  and  2#.  W* 


GRATEPUIi—COMPORTINa. 


BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of 
welLselectc^l  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  onr  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately, 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  os  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Ciri7  Service 
Ocuette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  k  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Epps’s  Cac&olne,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


A  A  Conghs,  Shortness  of  Breath. — These  corrective  remedies  are  infallible  for 
these  pectoral  complaints  which,  neglected  often,  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or 
consnmption.  The  ointment  well  rnbbed  npon  the  back  and  chest  penetrati^ 
the  skin,  is  carried  directly  to  the  Inngs,  whence  It  expels  all  impurities.  Au 
the  blood  in  the  body  constantly  passes  through  the  longs,  and  there  all  noxiow 
particles  tending  to  produce  disea^  can  be  qnickly,  thoronghly,  and  permancntlj 
neutralised,  rendered  hamilcss,  or  ejected  from  the  system.  In  influenza  and  au 
chest  complaints  early  curative  measnres  are  imperiously  demanded ;  one  day^ 
delay  may  cause  a  protracted  illness  ;  one  week’s  neglect  may  consign  the  diseased 
to  destmetion. 


I 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

U  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Passengers  and 
reoelre  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  Sonth-  Prom  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thorsday,  _  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday, 
at  2  p.m.  1  morning.  (  at  6  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
J ATJLN 

TraainiTTA  Thorsdoy, May 8,  /  Friday  morning,  /Monday,  May  19, 

ATCTk  '  2  p.m.,  and  May  16,  and  at  5  a.m.,  and 

NEW  Zl!.AL.A«L»  h  eypjy  fourth  ‘  every  fourth  every  fourth 

(Cargo  only.)  )  Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vid  Bombay,  to  the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are  issued  at  the 
(Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindld  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
LEBEAU  Si  CO.,  6  Billiter  Street  (Sooth  Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  inform.ation,  apply  at 
the  Company’s  Offices,  120  Leodenhall  Street,  London,  or  Oriental  Place, 
Southampton. 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as 
a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the 
fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Friday  morning, 
May  16  and  80, 
andeveryalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Thurstlay,  May  8 
Si  22,  at  2  p.m., 
and  everyalter- 
uate  ’Thursday. 


Electro¬ 

plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 


Strong 

Plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 


King’s 

and 

Fancy 

Pattern* 


Thread 

Pattern. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do. 

12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do. 
12  Tea  do. 

2  Salt  do. 

1  Mustard  do. 

6  Egg  do. 

1  Gravy  do. 

1  Soup  Ladle 
1  Fish  Knife 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  w'eight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  size,  and 
£20  in  value,  ore  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from 
London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  1«.  id,  per  lb.  Full 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


Cruet  Frames,  18i.  fid.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200j.  ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  every  article 
for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


rpilE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

J-  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elking- 
ton  Si  Co.,  k  the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  b3  employed  as  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distinguished  from  real 
silver. 

A  small  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability,  as 


ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  C UTLERY. —IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen .  .  .£0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  .046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  fid. ;  hip  baths,  from  154. ;  pen  baths,  134.  fid. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  184. 

OL.\CK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block 

O  Tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto,  (Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  aiver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 

OL.\CK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on.  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  is 

the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fehders,  34.  fid.  to  64. 

Bronz'  d  Fenders,  IO4.  to  304. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  54.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  60.f. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  44.  'fid.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  fid.  to  854. 

Tea  Ums,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  fid.  to  304. 

Paiier  Mach^  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Tea-kettles,  64.  6d.  to  144.  fid. 

CLACK'S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQOTSITE8. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  .£300 

Medium  Set . 8  110 

Large  Set . 24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Slc.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

336  STBAND,  W. 


follows 


•  Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain  the 
above,  and  a  relative  number  of  kuives.  Sic.,  £2  154.  A  second  quality  of  Fiddle 
Pattern  : — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  244.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  I84.  Tea  spoons, 
124.  fid. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sots,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal,  £3  154.  to  £7. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel,  £7  174.  to  £24. 

Dish  covers.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant  pattern, 
£9 ;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  IO4. ;  a  set  of  four,  fiuted  pattern, 
£12 IO4. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver  : — Three  glasses,  124.  to  £2  O4.  fid. ;  Four  glasses, 
154.  to  £2  I84. ;  Six  glasses,  £1  44.  to  £i  164. ;  ^ven  glasses,  £1  18s.  to  £7 IU4. 

Biscuit  Boxes,  124.  to  £5  5s. ;  Warmers,  £7  24.  fid.  to  £15  154. 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  454.  to  £9  124.  the  dozen  pair.  Cases 
from  84. 

Fish  Eaters— Knives,  from  454.  to  9G4.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  44.  to  £8  84.  fid  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  84.  and  154.  Fish  Carvers,  in 
coses,  from  154.  to  844.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment 
to  H.U.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  coutaiuiug  upwards  of  860 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Sto  k,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30 
Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman 
Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  j  and  I  Newman  Yanl,  London,  W.  The  cost 
of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  by  Railway 
is  trifling,  WILLIAM  8.  BUR'rON  will  always  undertake  deUvery  at  a  small 
fixed  rate. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELIjIS»S  buthin  watebs, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla, 
and  Potass. 

Corks  branded  “  R.  ELLIS  it  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  it  SON,  Ruthin, 
North  Wal(». 

London  Aoents— 

W.  BEST  it  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 


S  L  E  R  ’  S  CR YSTA L  GIiASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
Establbhcd  1807. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  it  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  arjd  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  distinguisbed  by  their  name,  ore  compelled  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
uuitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore  Stiwt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edw'ards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  Ixindon,  B.C.  _ _ _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sanoe  are  particularly  requested  to  obseirve  that  each 


T.f’DGIXGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

-Li  most  durable.  Id.  jier  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
jams,  carriage  free. 

EDGINOTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 
celebrity  os  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  Si  CO.,  52  (only)  Old  Kent 
Iload,  London,  8.  E.  » 


Patterns. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
ShelU 

£ 

4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

12  Table  forks  .  .  . 

•  • 

1 

10 

0 

2  1 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Table  spoons 

•  • 

1 

10 

0 

2  1 

0 

2  4 

0 

12  Dessert  forks  ,  . 

1 

2 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  10 

0 

12  Dessert  spoons 

1 

2 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  10 

0 

12  Tea  spoons  . 

0 

14 

0 

0  19 

0 

1  1 

0 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

0 

9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  13 

6 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

0 

6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

1  Gravy  spoon 

•  « 

0 

6 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

•  • 

0 

3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

6 

1  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

•  « 

0 

1 

G 

0  2 

0 

0  2 

3 

1  pair  of  sugar  tongs 

•  • 

0 

2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  4 

0 

1  pair  of  fish  carvers  . 

•  • 

0 

10 

3 

1  2 

fi 

1  8 

6 

1  Batter  knife .  .  . 

0 

2 

9 

0  3 

6 

0  3 

9 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

•  • 

0 

10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  Sugar  sifter  . 

•  • 

0 

3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

Total  •  . 

•  • 

9 

1 

0 

11  13 

6 

12  14 

6 

> 
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T  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY:  an  Elementary  Treatise.  By 

Profeiwor  DBSCHANEL,  of  Paris.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  extensive 
Additions,  hy  J.  D.  EVEBBTT,  D.C.L.,  F.B.B,,  Professor  of  Natural 
Ptiilosophy  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Illustrated  by  760  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  Three  Coloured  Plates.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  ISr. 

Also,  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4r.  6d.  each. 

Part  I.  Mechanics,  llydrostatios,  and  Pneumatics.  Part  II.  Heat.  Part  III. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Part  IV.  Sound  and  Liglit. 

**  We  hare  no  work  in  our  own  scientific  literature  to  be  compared  with  It. 
•  ...  An  admirable  text-book." — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 

“Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  showing 
DO  less  than  760  engravings  on  wood,  and  three  coloured  plates,  it  forms  a  model 
work  for  a  class  in  experimental  physics.” — Saturday  Review. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS :  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON  V«i 
I.  and  II.  8vo.,  30j.  ' 

“  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  Is  in  many  resMet^ 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers.  It  is  the  most  painstokinir 
elaborate  that  he  has  yet  ^Titten.” — Athenoeum.  ® 

“  In  these  volumes  the  author  exliibits  in  a  signal  maimer  his  special  nnpmi  a 
and  finest  endowments.” — Homing  I*o$t.  lowers 

“  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Englm^  Hiiterv 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style-— singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dram^^ 
— ^is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.”— Daffy  Newt. 

“  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  criticism  uid  conscien. 
tious  investigation.”— (Sfawdard. 

“  For  pleasant  reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr 
Dixon's  volumas.” — Daily  Telegraph.  * 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR;  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’BSTRANQE.  8vo  with 
Illustrations,  15s.  " 

“  To  all  who  visit  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and 
interesting  information.” — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Bodclyffe.”  8vo.,  14i.  [Next  Week. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMOBE  (Ubiqne),  Author  of  “  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk,”  4ic, 

2  vols.,  with  lllustiations,  21«. 

“  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic.” — John  Bull, 


THE  UNIVERSE ;  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely 

Little.  A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D.  Illustrated 
by  S4H  Enmvings  on  Woofl,  of  which  80  are  full  pages,  and  four  finely 
Coloured  Plates.  New  and  revised  edition.  Large  8vo.,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  31i.  6<f. 

“We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as’  admirably  as  it  is 
copiously  Ulustratcd.” — Timet. 

nr. 

VILLA  &  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE :  Thirty  Examples 

of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences.  irecenHy  erected,  by  Nineteen 
Architects  of  repute.  Illustrated  by  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Details;  vfltii  a  full  Description  of  each  Building,  and,  in  nearly  every 
case,  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost.  Imperial  4to.,  half-morocco.  Si.  IQs. 
**  A  volume  that  those  about  to  build  vUla  residences  or  cottages  may  usefully 
ntndy.” — Builder, 

IV. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT;  Practical  and  Scientific. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and 
Flower  Ganlcn,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Greenboose  and  Stovehoose  Plants. 
By  ROBERT  THOMPSON,  late  of  the  Royal  Horticnltural  Society’s 
Gardens,  Chiswick.  Finely  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  Large 
8vo,  cloth,  3l«.  M. 

**  The  best  compendious  treatise  on  modem  gardening.”- Dat'fy  Telegraph. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,”  “  Salem  Chapel,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

“  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  The  Fifeshire  scenes  are 
admirable  bits  of  that  quiet  landscape  painting  in  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  excels." 
— Athenaeum. 

“  May’s  history  is  charmingly  told.” — Examiner. 

“  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  always  original.  Her  books  have  a  certain  stamp  of  thdr 
own.  The  ^m  of  this  novel,  ‘  May,’  is  the  character  of  May  or  Marjory  her¬ 
self.  She  is  a  grand  creatore,  and  wo  congratnlat  j  Mrs.  Oliph^t  on  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  her  character.” — Saturday  Review. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author  of  ^‘Tbe 

Queen  of  the  Regiment.”  3  vols. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fonu,  Author 

of  “  Uncle  Silas,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  '  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

“  LIL,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  The  interest  of  this  story  never  flags.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  Ufe- 
like  vigour.” — Court  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  « Ursula’s 

Love  Story,”  Ac.  8  vols, 

“  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is 
very  chanuing.” — John  Bull. 

OLIVER  REAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER.  By 

LADT  EMILY  POSSONBY,  Aathor  ot  “The  DiacipUne  o«  lile.” 
3  vols.  [Jutt  Ready. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER :  a  General  Dictionary  of 

Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  Re- issue, 
with  a  Supplement,  bringing  the  iuformatiou  down  to  tlie  latest  time. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  nearly  800  Wood 
Engravings  of  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plaus,  Ac.  Two  large  vols.. 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £4  15«. 

“This  excellent  book  of  reference.  .  .  .  All  th  ^  articles  we  have  examined, 
'Whether  long  or  short,  cxlilbit  a  greater  degne  of  correctness  in  minute  detail 
than  wo  should  have  thought  practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.” — 
Athenaeum, 


DR.  OGILVIE»S  DICTIONARIES, 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY :  English,  Technological, 

and  Beiontifle.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Aft.  With  Supplement.  Upwards  of  2,500  Engravings  on  Wood.  Two 
Urge  vols.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth,  £4. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY: 

Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  About  800  Eiignnvings  on 
Wood.  Large  8vo,  clotli,  2&s. 


THE  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY;  Etymo¬ 
logical,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  Above  800  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  lOs.  iid. ;  half-morocco,  14d. 

IV. 

A  SaMALLER  dictionary  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE  ;  being  an  Abridgment  by  the  Author  of  the  “  Student’s 
Dictionary.”  Imperial  16mo,  cloth,  r«l  edges,  3j.  6i/. 


/CANCER  hospital  (1851),  Brompton,  and 

16  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  :  “  There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institntion  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  sw  It  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endaed  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet 
they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as  surely  os  if  they  were  sprewi  before 
their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  con¬ 
tributions,  that  the  relief  afforde  1  by  tiiis  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach 
the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

Bubscriptiuns  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which  Is 
free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensiTe 
kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Contts  A  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office. — 167  Piooadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Patenioster  Buildings, 


Home  treasures;  a  Selection  of  26  Popular 

Melodies,  arranged  and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by  WILLIAM 
8MAU.W00D.  “  A  series  of  verj’  prettily  and  easily  arrangeil  melodies,  suit¬ 
able  for  children  or  musical  students  who  require  ’simple  pieces.  Of  these, 
*  Fading  Away  ’  is  the  easiest  and  one  of  the  prettiest.  Mr.  Smallwood’s  ‘  Homo 
Treasures  ’  are  aptly  name*!,  for  they  are  above  the  averago  of  the  generality  of 
productions  for  beginners.” — Vide  Weekly  Register. 

1.  Far  Away.  14.  The  Musical  Box. 

2.  Th?  Fbwer  Gatherers.  15.  Her  Bright  Smile. 

8.  Palling  Away.  16.  Echoes  of  Lucerne. 

4.  Home  they  brought.  17.  Chime  Again. 

15.  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  ?  18.  Tlic  Snowdrop. 

6.  The  Gipsy  Countess.  19.  Kathleen  Aroon. 

7,  The  Bridge.  20.  Far  on  the  Deep  Blue  Sea. 

8.  ExceMor.  21.  Hark!  the  Goat  BlIIs. 

«.  Pulaski’s  Banner.  22.  1  Built  a  Bridge  of  Fancies. 

10.  Oo<l  Blees  the  Prince  of  Wales  23.  God  Bless  our  Sailor  l*rince. 

(Edited  by  Brindley  RicliortH).  24.  Rondo  on  the  Canary  Quadrilles. 

11.  Happy  be  Thy  Dreams.  25.  Rondo  on  the  Great  Globe  Quad- 

12.  Tlic  Liquid  Gt  m.  rllles. 


TWO  HUNDRED  GUINEAS 

Arc  ofTcrwl  to  the  MA>:CHE8TEn  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE,  by  Two  Friends,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  of  the  sum  of 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  is  promis' d  during  the  month  of  May.  The  Committee 
earnestly  ap]>eal  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  aid  in  raising  the  above  sum. 
Donations  of  any  amount  will  be  gratefully  received. 

LYDIA  E.  BECKER,  Secretary. 

28  Jackson’s  Row,  Allx?rt  Square,  Manchester. 


H.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

V  X#  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suibible  for  the  Mouth,  and  is  enable<l,  lieing 
the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  paid  for 
the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.- At  Home  daily,' and  every 
Information  fn’e  at  57  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac¬ 
tory,  Gilbert  Street ,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.— “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  Its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott  Stock, 
'Paternoster  Row),  is  fully  explained  the  nniqno  system  of  Painless  Dentistry 
AS  practised  by  its  anthor,  G.  H.  Jones,  D.D.S.” — Pieu. 


ATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 


NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  Guarantee  Certificate  of  (4enaineness  of  Quality,  signed  hithew 
by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  ftitnre,  in 
ance  with  Barpn  Liebig’s  own  directions  mode  many  years  ago,  be  signed  by  hw 
colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Henn^“ 
>von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  baa  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  m 
the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract.  Thns  the  excellence  of  the  well-kno^ 
standard  quality  of  Liebig  (^mpany’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  continue  unaltered. 
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DIVIDEND  and  BONUS  for  the  Year  1872,  7s.  6(1.  PER  SHARE,  equal  to  23  p^r  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Paid-up  Capital. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  25,000  SHARES 


OF  THE 


BEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WOEES  COMPAHY,  LIMITED 

(Late  C.  ALLHUSEN  A  SONS,  LIMITED), 

rtxrt  of  th4  Ctepi^o/  £600,000,  divided  into  60,000  SJiores  of  £10  each,  on  which  £7  per  Share  has  beeti  called  up. 
SUBSCRIBERS  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PROFITS  FROM  1st  JANUARY  LAST. 

DIREOTOBS. 

Chkistian  Allhusen,  Esq.,  Elswick  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Chairman.  Joseph  E.  L.  Black,  Esq.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

HiLTofr  Phtlipson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Vice-Chairman.  Wilton  Allhusen,  Esq.,  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne,  'I  Managing 

John  Bennett  Alexanbeb,  Esq.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Alfbbd  Allhusen,  Esq.,  Gateshead,  J  Directors. 

SOLIOITOBS— Messrs.  Shum  &  Ceossman,  3  King’s  Road,  Bedfbid  Row,  London.  SBOBBTABT— J ohn  Walkee  Cbichton,  Esq. 

OFFICES _ 4  Quayside,  Newcastle-upon  Tyne. 


Messrs,  shorter  &  king  are  authorised  to  dispose  of 
25,000  Shares  of  The  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  Company, 
Limited,  (me  of  the  most  successful  and  extensive  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 

These  Shares  form  part  of  the  Capital  of  the  Company,  which 
consists  of  60,000  Shares  of  £10  each,  on  which  £7  per  Share  has 
been  called  up.  It  is  not  expected  that  more  than  an  additional  £1 
per  Share  will  be  required,  except  in  the  event  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  works  or  business,  in  which  case  a  commensurate  increase  in 
the  earnings  will  of  course  result. 

Price  of  Subscription  £10  per  Share  (being  £3  per  Share 
premium),  payable  as  follows : — 

£2  per  Share  on  Application. 

3  „  on  Allotment. 

6  „  on  July  1,  1878. 


Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  half-yenrly  dividend  to  he  declared 
in  July  next,  including  thehenejit  of  aU  profits  from  1st  January  last. 

These  Works  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  Chemical  Works  in 
the  Kingdom,  employing  upwards  of  2,500  men,  and  some  idea  of 
their  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
60  acres  are  covered  with  buildings  and  manufactories  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  business-^the  total  acreage  owned  by  the  Company 
amounting  to  137  acres,  of  which  101  acres  are  freehold. 

The  works  have  been  carried  on  byMr.  Allhusen  since  1840, 
with  undeviating  success,  and  they  now  (xjcupy  the  acknowledged 
foremost  position  in  the  trade. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Allhusen  has  realised  from  the  works 
a  very  large  fortune,  and  since  the  business  has  been  acquired  by 
the  present  Company,  it  will  be  feen  by  the  copy  of  the  Directors’ 
Report  enclosed  herewith,  that  the  same  success  has  continued,  and 
has  resulted  in  a  net  profit  for  the  year  1872  of  £89,346  15s.  \0d., 
being  equal  to  £l  7s.  6d.  per  Share,  ob  nearly  23  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-up  Capital. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Christian  Allhusen,  with  his  son,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ton  Allhusen,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Allhusen,  his  nephew,  hold  in  all 
20,000  shares,  thus  demonstrating  their  confidence  in  the  under¬ 
taking. 

Mr.  Allhusen,  the  founder  of  the  business,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Company,  and  his  son  and  nephew,  Messrs.  Wilton  and  Alfred 
Allhusen — who  have  been  respectively  engaged  eleven  years  and 
seven  years  in  the  management  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
departments  of  the  business — are  the  Managing  Directors  of  the 
Company  ;  a  <N>ntinuance  of  the  system  of  management  under  which 
the  works  have  been  hitherto  so  successfully  conducted  is  thereby 
ensured. 

The  profits  of  the  present  year  are  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to, 
if  not  in  excess  of,  those  earned  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
year  1872. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Shorter  & 
King,  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers’  Receipts,  to  be  substituted  for 
Share  Certificates  of  the  Company  when  the  price  of  subscription 
has  been  paid  up,  the  Shares,  with  £7  per  share  paid  up  thereon, 
being  then  transferred  into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  all 
stamp  duty  or  other  chaises. 

Should  a  smaller  number  of  Shares  be  allotted  than  those  applied 
for,  the  balance  of  the  sum  paid  on  application  will  be  appropriated 
towards  the  sum  payable  on  allotment. 

In  default  of  payment  of  any  of  the  instalments,  the  previous 
payments  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

»  The  following  extracts  from  the  Prospectus  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  demonstrate  the  bond  fide  character  of  the  undertaking : — 

“  The  property  of  the  Company  consists  of  101  acres,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  freehold,  and  of  36  acres  of  leasehold  lands,  the  latter 
being  held  under  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  for  an  unexpired 
terra  of  64  years.  The  freehold  lands  are  subject  to  a  rent-charge  of 
£140  per  annum,  and  £125  for  tithes.  For  the  leasehold  lands,  a 
rent  of  £510  is  paid  annually,  together  with  £3  5s.  \0d.  for  tithes. 
The  total  yearly  outgoings  in  respect  of  both  freehold  and  leasehold 
lands  amount  thus  to  £778  6s.  10c?.,  against  which  sum  is  to  be 
plwed  the  yearly  income  of  £687  Is.  11c?.  received  from  tenants. 

“  About  60  acres  of  the  property  are  covered  with  buildings,  and 
occupied  by  railways,  and  the  remainder  is  held  in  reserve  for  future  1 


extensions,  or  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  appear  most  advan 
tageous. 

**  In  addition  to  the  plant  and  erections  necessary  for  manu¬ 
facturing  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Refined  Alkali,  Crystals 
of  Soda,  Bicarbonate  of  S(xla,  Soda  Ash  and  Bleaching  Powder, 
there  are  several  subsidiary  establishments,  such  as  extensive  Saw 
Mills,  Gas  Works,  Cooperages,  Fire  Brick,  Common  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  Millwrights’  Shops,  Boiler  Works,  Smithies,  and  other 
works  necessary  to  the  pr(xluction  of  the  materials  required  for 
carrying  on  the  different  processes,  for  general  repairs,  and  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings. 

“  The  Property,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Plan,  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  Branch  Line  with  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  has 
a  river  frontage  on  the  Tyne  of  1,440  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

“  The  raw  materials  received  by  water  are  dischaiged  by  means 
of  four  steam  cranes,  by  which  they  are  lifted  from  the  ship’s  hold 
into  the  Company’s  waggons,  and  are  then  conveyed  to  their  res¬ 
pective  places  of  consumption,  thus  securing  the  greatest  economy 
practicable.  These  and  other  arrangements,  tending  to  lessen  the 
(N)8t  of  production,  have  been  effected  at  great  expense  and  labour 
during  a  period  extending  over  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

**  The  works  are  capable  of  producing  annually  from  40,000  to 
45,000  tons  of  articles  manufactured  for  sale,  an(i  for  the  disposal 
of  these  goods  the  present  firm  has  established  agencies  in  almost 
every  important  centre  of  consumption,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
UnitecT  States  of  America. 

The  appreciation  in  which  the  products  of  the  establishment 
are  held  at  home  and  abroad,  is  such  that  sales  can  always  be 
efiected  at  the  highest  current  rates.” 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  Company’s  Prospectus,  the 
published  Report  and  Accounts  of  the  Company,  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  at  their  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  the  Plan  of 
the  Works  and  Property — all  of  which  accompany  this  Prospectus 
— it  will  be  seen  that  the  shares  now  offered  for  subscription  afford 
to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  a  concern 
which  It  is  believed  may,  as  to  its  importance,  its  magnitude,  its 
character,  and  its  success,  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar 
undertaking  in  the  world. 

Applications  for  Shares  on  the  accompanying  Form,  must  be 
forwarded,  together  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  Share,  either  to  the 
Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  62  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  London, 
or  to  Messrs.  Shorter  &  King,  26  Birchin  Lane,  Lombard  Street, 
E.C.,  London  ;  from  whom  l^^^pectusos  and  Forms  of  Application 
may  be  obtained. 

26  Birchin  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C., 

London,  May  9,  1873. 

DotnJMENTS  Enci.osed— 

A  Plan  of  thp  Works  and  Property  of  the  Company. 

Report  and  Accounts  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  Company, 

limited,  fur  the  year  ending  December  31,  1872. 

Abridged  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Company,  held  on  March  10,  1873. 

Form  of  Application  for  Shares. 

Subscription  for  25,000  Shares  of  £10  each  of  The  Newcastle 
Chemical  Works  Company,  Limited,  on  which  £7  per  Share  has 
been  called  up. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(TO  BE  RETAINED  BY  THE  BANKERS.) 

To  Messrs.  Shorter  &  Kino,  26  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.,  London. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  The  Consolidated 

Bank,  Limited,  the  Sum  of. . Pounds,  being  £2  per 

Share  on  my  application  for . Shares  of  £10  each,  on  whici' 

£7  per  Share  has  been  called  up,  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical 
Works  Company,  Limited,  I  request  you  to  liave  transferred  to  me 
that  number  of  Shares,  or  any  smaller  number ;  and  I  hereby  agree 
to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  Balance  due  on  all<)tment, 
and  the  Instalment  payable  on  July  1  next,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  May  9,  1873. 

Name  (in  fall) _ _ _ _ — - - 

Address - - - - 

Drofessitm  (if  any) - -  - - 

Date  _ 1®73. 

Signature _ _ _ _ _ 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


XTEURALGIA  and  KINDRED  DISEASES  of  the 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM ;  Their  Nature,  Catwce,  and  Treatment.  Alao, 
A  Series  of  Cases  ;  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Exposition  of  them,  exemplifying 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Nenro- Dynamic  Medidnc.  By  JOHN  CHAP¬ 
MAN,  M.D.,  AssUtant- Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital. 

N.B. — The  Series  of  Cases,  pi'eoedod  by  the  Analytical  Exposition  of  them, 
may  be  had  separately  in  8to.,  cloth,  price  5t. 

**  The  work  liefore  ns  presents  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
whole  gronp  of  nenral^c  diseases,  and  an  interpretation  of  those  symptoms 
according  to  the  theories  of  nenro- pathology  to  which  the  author  has  been  led 
by  obserration  of  the  effects  of  the  pnrticnlar  system  of  treatment  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  known  to  the  Medical  Profession.  The 
carefnl  stndy  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  complications 
which  it  presents,  evinces  both  careful  and  continued  observation,  and  a 
tborough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  facts  and  opiniems 
of  every  writer  on  neuralgia,  English  and  foreign,  past  and  contemporaneous, 
are  laid  brfore  the  rea<ler  fairly  but  critically,  and  In  a  manner  which  renders 
the  work  a  nseful  contribution  to  Medical  literature,  quite  apart  from  the  tenets 
the  presentation  of  which  is  its  special  object,  and  which  we  consider  it  the  duty 
of  tM  Profe^on  to  put  to  the  tost. 

“It  Lb  indeed  quite  time  that  the  remarkable  ^eralisatlon,  long  since 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  now  supported  by  the  vast  army  of  facts  and 
arguments  contained  in  the  volume  before  ns,  should  receive  the  thoughtful 
oonsidemtion  of  all  those  engaged  In  the  treatment  of  disease.  His  theory  not 
only  explains  many  morbid  phenomeno,  but  suggests  a  rational  mode  of  treating 
the  diseases  on  which  they  depend.  This  mode  has  been  applied  in  hundreds  of 
coses  with  such  snocess  that  Dr.  Chapman  is  entitled  to  ask  his  brethren  either 
to  try  it  In  thdr  own  practice,  or  to  state  their  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  those  who  carefully  read  this  volume  will  hesitate  before 
they  measure  swords  with  the  author.  'The  work  is  an  elaborate  and  well- 
sustained  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  author’s  theory,  and  constitutes  so 
important  a  contribution  to  rational  therapeutics  that  we  proceed  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  contents.’* — The  Medical  Preu  and 
Circular,  April  80,  1873. 

“  ’The  work,  os  a  whole,  reflects  credit  on  the  Medical  literature  of  the  day. 
In  a  lucid  style  and  with  logical  precision.  Dr.  Chapman  has  expounded  a  theory 
that  every  practitioner  ought  carefully  to  weigh,  and  has  enforced  his  doctrines 
with  a  moss  of  evidence  that  entitles  him  to  a  foremost  place  among  those 
accurate  clinical  observers  who  are  helping  to  advance  scientific  therapeutics.” 
— The  Doctor,  April  1,  1873. 

“  Dr.  Chapman’s  work,  while  intende<l,  in  the  first  instance,  for  men  of 
sdcnco,  is  written  in  so  ludd  a  style  that  it  will  be  found  not  merely  intelligible, 
but  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  development  to  its  fullest  extent  of 
remedial  power,  and  an  Important  step  gained  towards  the  conquest  of  disease 
and  pain.” — Morning  Poet,  April  11,  1873. 

London  :  J.  A  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


Post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7«.  8d. 

THE  FAYOUM;  OR,  ARTISTS  IN  EGYPT.  By  PAUL 

LENOIR.  IlldStratsd  with  Thirteen  Plates,  after  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs. 

.  A  journey  undertaken  by  M.  G^me  and  others  in  search  of  subjects  for 
pictures.  No  such  vivid  and  picturesque  volume  of  travels  has  appeared  aln<w 
•  Eothen.’ 

Immediately,  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  8<. 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE  IN  THE  EAST.  By  the 

Rev.  RICHARD  COLLINS.  ^ 

Immediately,  large  crown  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  10s.  M, 

A  WINTER  IN  MOROCCO.  By  AMELIA  PERRIER 

Author  of  “  A  Good  Match.”  ^ 

'  Just  published,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

IRELAND  IN  1872.  A  Tour  of  Observation,  with  Remarks 

on  Irish  Public  Questions.  By  Dr.  JAMES  MACAULAY. 

“  An  interesting  and  instructive  volume.” — Record. 

“  An  admirable  book.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  Dr.  Macaulay 
has  rendered  a  public  service  both  to  England  and  Ireland  in  writing  it.  Half  a 
dozen  ‘  Commissions  on  the  Present  State  of  Ireland’  would  not  have  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  more  useful  information.” — Noncon/ormitt, 

Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  14/. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST: 

with  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada. 
By  A.  LEITH  ADAMS,  M.A.,  M.B.,  &c. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  towards  elucidating  the  Natural  History  of  an 
important  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

“  Will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  sport  or  natural 
history.’ — Athenceum. 

Immediat.  ly,  demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illnstrations,  21/. 

TENT  LIFE  WITH  ENGLISH  GYPSIES  IN  NORWAY. 

By  HUBERT  SMITH. 

Crown  8 VO.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  8/. 

FAUST:  A  TRAGEDY  BY  GOETHE.  Translated  in 

RIME.  By  C.  KEGAN  PAUL. 

“  Mr.  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  a  faithful  interpreter.”— iSa/arday  Review. 

“  His  translation  is  the  most  minutely  accurate  that  Has  yet  been  produeed. 
....  Has  special  merits  of  its  own,  and  will  be  useful  and  welcome  to  English 
itudeuts  of  Got  the.” — Examiner. 

Crown  8vo.,  silk  cloth,  4/. 

SONNETS,  LYRICS,  AND  TRANSLATIONS.  By!  the 

Rev.  CHARLES 'TURNER. 


TAEAFNESS;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful 

-L-'  rcmovsl  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  'Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  it  CO.,  Paternoster  Row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

ELECTRO-SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  over  ordinary 

Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  grow'ths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Covendish  Street,  W. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHRINE.” 
_  '  No#  ready,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

T>Y  and  By:  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Future, 

By  EDWARD  MAITLAND. 

“  A  vigorous  and  attractive  romance,  extremely  interesting  and  highly  in* 
strnctivc,  abounding  in  fine  thought  and  brilliant  writing.” — Examiner, 
RICHARD  BENTLEY  k  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Just  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Illnstaritions,  3/. 

LITTLE  HODGE.  By  EDWARD  JENKINS, "Author  of 

“  Ginx’s  Baby,”  “  Lord  Bantam,”  4ic.  “ 

“  Much  superior  to  either  *  Ginx’s  Baby  ’  or  *  Lord  Bantam.'  ” — Athenaeum, 

“  Sparkles  with  wit.” — Dai'f  Newe, 

“  Wise  and  humouroas,  but  yet  most  pathetic.” — Nonconformi^, 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  price  6/., 

JOOTS  :  A  Plea  for  Tolerance.  Reprinted  from 

^  Temple  Bar  Magazine,”  with  an  additional  chapter. 

One  of  the  most  c^ons  of  books.” — Standard. 

A  very  remarkable  book.” — Hour. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  it  SON,  New  Burlington  Siroet. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  3/.  dd. 

GOD’S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE:  a  Story  of  1791.  By 

Mrs.  G.  LINNJEUS  BANKS. 

A  New  Yolcme  of  the  Comhill  Library  of  Fiction. 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  5/. 

THE  TASMANIAN  LILY.  By  JAMES;  BONWICK, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Curious  Facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days,”  Stc, 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  3/.  M. 

THE  STORY  OF  JEAN  JAROUSSEAU:  the  Pastor  of 

the  Desert.  By  EUGENE  PELLBTAN.  With  a  Frontispieoe. 

“  A  touching  record  of  the  struggles  in  the  cause  of  rellgious^Uberty  of  a  real 
man."— Graphic. 

“  The  whole  story  has  an  air  of  quaint  antiquity  similar  to  that^rhich  invests 
with  a  charm,  more  easily  felt  than  described,  the  site  of  some  splendid  ruin.”— 
JUuttrated  London  AVtrs. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  St. 

MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By  T.  G. 

JACKSON,  Architect,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Comparative  Failure  of  the  Revival  of  the 
Gothic  Style  to  Regenerate  Art. 

4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  21/. 

A  DICTIONARY  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  KOR-AN. 

ARABIC  AND  ENGLISH.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and 
Explanafons  of  the  Text.  By  JOHN  PENRICE,  B.A. 

A  clue  of  elucidation  to  the  intricate  passages  of  the  Kor-fin. 

Crown,  cloth  limp,  2/. 

SHORT  LECTURES  EXPLANATORY  OF  OUR  LAND 

LAWS.  Delivered  at  the  Working  Men’s  College.  By.T.  L.  WILKINSON, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“  A  very  handy  and  intelligible  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  ^existing 
land  laws.” — Standard. 


AMPERE. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  i»rico  12/. 


rpiIE  STORY  OF  HIS  LOVE :  Being  the  Journals  and 

-A-  Early  Correspondence  of  AKonk-MARiE  AMPkiiE  with  his  Family  Circle 
daring  the  French  Republic,  1793-1804.  From  the  French,  with  a  Brief  Notice 
of  his  Life,  by  the  'Translator  of  “  The  Man  of  the  People.” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  it  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


COXTEXTS  : 

1.  STATE  OP  ENGLISH  PAINTING. 

2.  MIDDLEMARCH. 

3.  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

4.  AUTUMNS  ON  THE  SPEY. 

8.  MONTALEMBERT. 

6.  GREEK  AT  THE  UNIVERSI'HES. 

7.  LORD  LYTTON. 

8.  CENTRAL  ASIA.  . 

9.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  APPENDIX,  OF 

TTNSEEN  AND  IDEALITIES:  Poems. 

W  MACCROM. 

London  :  E.  T.  WAITFIELD,  878  Strand. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 

NINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  INVESTMENTS,  containing  an 
Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Shore  and  Money 
Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20 
per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy  or  Ss.  annually. — Lavingtou  Si  Pennington,  8 
Itoyal  Excliange  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and 
12  Paternoster  Row, 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODK  St  CO.  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by  EDWARD  DALLOW 

at  No.  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— i/oy  10,  1878, 
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